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A WONDERFUL CASE. 


Mr. J. E. Tayior, 13, Sutton Street, Holloway Head, Birmingham, writes, 
March 2nd, 1891 :—‘‘I have commenced wearing my new Electropathic Belt, 
and am much pleased with it. My previous one I wore daily for two years, 
during which time I travelled through America, British Columbia, Japan, 
China, East Indies, and South Africa, and as I have worn it when performing 
on the stage at night, it has had some rough usage at times, and considering 
the intense heat of the climates I have been in, I think it has lasted 
wonderfully well. When I first began wearing the Electropathic Belt, in 
December, 1885, I was suffering from Renal Calculi, Nervous Exhaustion, 
and Dyspepsia. I took to it in sheer desperation, hoping that it might do me 
some good, but not having much faith in it, and in about three weeks’ time I 
found that I could run upstairs; hitherto I had crawled up, holding on to the 
banisters. I then began to give it a fair trial. I gave up taking medicine 
of any description, and trusted entirely to my Belt, and now, at the age of 
61, I am a strong, hearty man, suffering from neither ache or pain, and able 
to eat and digest anything. I daresay you have a great many Testimonials 
in regard to their excellence, but if a word from me is of any utility, you can 
make any use of my letter you think fit.” 


All in search of health should follow this gentleman’s example, and procure 
one of these world-famed health appliances, and wear it regularly. One thousand 
recent original Testimonials may be seen at the Electropathic and Zander 
Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W., where Mr. C. B. Harness (Presi- 
dent), and the Medical Battery Company’s other officers, may be consulted 
without charge, either personally or by letter. Those who cannot call should 
write at once. Pamphlet and Book of Testimonials. 


MISS JESSIE BOND, THE ACTRESS. 


Miss Jesstz Bonn, the popular actress, of the Savoy Theatre, says that she 
is delighted with Mr. C. B. Harwness’s Electropathic Treatment. Many 
times her voice and health would have completely broken down had it not been for 
this rational method of cure. She will be glad to answer any question on 
the subject, and strongly recommends all in search of health to either call at 
the Electropathic and Zander Institute; 52, Oxford Street, London, W., and avail 
themselves of a free personal consultation, or write to the Secretary of the 
establishment for a Pamphlet and Book of Testimonials. 


IMPORTANT TO BUSINESS MEN. 


Mr. J. H. Steer, writing from 80a, Fenchurch Street, E.C., says:—‘‘I 
have derived much good from wearing Harness’ Electropathic Belt—my heart 
beats stronger, and I feel more vigorous and active.” Men who wear this 
convenient and scientifically constructed health appliance find they can get 
through the hardest day’s work—mental and physical—with perfect ease, and 
all the injurious effects of worry are effectually counteracted by its marvellous 
recuperative properties. No amount of prejudice can stand against the 
overwhelming evidence we can produce in favour of our Curative Electropathic 
Appliances, and as pamphlets and consultations cost nothing, our readers 
should note address, 52, Oxford Street, London, W., and call or write at once 
for particulars, 

















WESLEY’S THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES. 


“* The cause of earthquakes,” said | 


John Wesley, ‘‘is sin.” 

How he reasoned it out is not easy 
for the average sinner to see. The 
idea of such a tremendous physical 
convulsion as an earthquake resulting 
from the violation of moral law is 
nonsense in the eyes of modern 
science. The reverse is more often 
true. ‘*‘The cause of a deal of sin,” 
said Hannah More, ‘‘is bile.” That 
we can see through. Boil poisons the 
brain, and the brain is the organ of 
the mind. It is certain that all the 
earthquakes that ever shook this 
wicked world never did half the 
damage that is done every year by 
sleepy stomachs and lazy livers. 
Generals have lost battles, statesmen 
have been beaten in diplomacy, work- 
men have been thrown out of jobs, 
clergymen have preached poor ser- 
mons, and husbands and wives have 
quarrelled for no reason under the sun 
but a ‘‘touch of liver complaint ” 
The crust of society can never lie 
quiet with such a force as biliousness 
under it. This is not a runaway 
metaphor ; it is hard, cold fact, and 
the man who doesn’t know it has 
never tried to do business with 
another man when the second man’s 
skin looked yellow. or asked a loan 


from a friend when that friend was | 


labouring under a sharp indigestion. 
Writing of a time six years ago, a 
lady says her skin became first yellow 
and then of asaffron hue. Her breath- 
ing was difficult and short, and she 
felt much pain in the chest and sides 


Her appetite failed, of course, for | 


Nature never calls for food when she 
is not in condition to use it. Stilla 
trifle of sustenance must be taken. 
The lady took it, digested a bit of it, 
and suffered great distress from the 
presence of the rest in the torpid 
stomach. We scarcely need say that 


her sleep was broken, and mind and | 


body weary, weak, and out of tone. 
Now what sort of life is this to lead ? 
What is anybody good for while in 
such a state as that? What wages 
would you give a servant who was 
always so? What would you wager on 
your own success in business if you 
had to pit yourself against other 
people’s sharpness, while ‘you had to 
fight with a poison-soaked head and a 
stomach that refused its breakfast ? 
Not a crooked sixpence. 

Our correspondent continues: ‘‘ At 
last I took to my bed. The doctor said 
my liver was wrong; that I had the 


jaundice. As his medicine did no good, 
he advised me to go to the hospital. J 
objected to this and he said, ‘Try a 
change of air, then, and see what that 
will do for you.’ Sol went to my old 
home in Fairford, Gloucestershire. 
This did no good and I consulted 
another physician who attended me for 
some time, but failed to help me. My 
friends now thought I was in a decline. 

‘IT didn’t eat enough to feed a bird, 
and began to despair. Gradually grow- 
ing more feeble and miserable, with no 
expectation of better days, I lingered 
on until July, 1890, when an acquain- 
tance urged me to try Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup. The confidence my friend 
seemed to have in this medicine made 
such an impression on me that I sent 
my niece four miies to get it. After 
taking the first bottle I felt better. A 
weight appeared to be lifted from my 
chest, I began to relish my food, and 
felt better in every way. I will conclude 
by saying that when I had used two 
bottles more I returned to Birmingham 
quite well, and have had no attack of 
the disease since. I am only sorry I did 
not know of the Syrup years before. 
(Signed) Saran Hawkes, of the Lion 
Inn, Longmore Street, Birmingham.” 

Here is certainly a iesson for the day. 
Probably there is not one person in a 
thousand who has not suffered from 
what is called a ‘ bilious attack,” and 
many are more or less bilious all the 
time. The symptoms are these: Furred 
tongue, headache, dulness, and sleepi- 
ness, yellow eyes and skin, spells of 
dizziness, hot hands and cold feet, bad 
taste in the mouth, loss of appetite, 
broken sleep, nervousness, loss of 
inclination to exertion or work, low 
spirits, irritable temper, the gulping 
of a nauseating wind or gas, distress 
after eating, and wandering pains and 
uneasiness all over the body. 

These things signifyliver complaint; 
and the cause is indigestion and dys- 
pepsia. If long neglected there are 
plenty of worse consequences to follow. 
The success of Siegel’s Syrup in curing 
this malady is due to the fact that it 
goes straight as an arrow to the very 
root and source of it, the paralysed 
digestion. 

Whatever may be the true theory of 
earthquakes we may be sure of one 
thing, anyway - namely, that bile in 
the blood, arising from an arrest of the 
digestive function, is the hot-bed of 
more sorrow, pain, and death than all 
the powers at the interior of the earth 
ever scattered over its surface. 
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““MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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full and complete instructions How to 
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FOR SWEET LOVE'S SAKE. 
By J. E. MUDDOCK, 
Author of “ As the Shadows Fall,” “ A Wingless Angel,” “ The Mystery 
of Jasper Janin,” “ From the Bosom of the Deep,” “ The Dead Man’s 
Secret,” “ Stories Weird and Wonderful,” etc. 


Si l'amour est un vice, c'est un vice plus beau que toutes les vertus. 


ia 
CHAPTER XIV. 


FLUTTERING ROUND THE FLAME. 
eee) OT only had he ample time for reflection, but he was 
x || afforded an excellent test for his patience, as quite 
three-quarters of an hour passed before the ancient 


crone re-appeared and gave him to understand that 





she wished him to follow her. By this time he was 
half frozen with the cold, and thoroughly miserable, so that any 
change involving action was welcome. 

The woman led the way to another apartment, also dingy, dusty, 
and frowsy, but rendered cheerful as far as it could be by a blazing 
fire. Stretched on a sofa that was drawn up to the fire, and 

“ swathed in blankets and wrappers, was the person whom he had 
come so far to see, and risked so much for. Her splendid and 
luxurious hair was unfettered, and though her face was very pale, 
and the brightness of the clear, deep set eyes slightly dimmed, 
Robert could not help thinking that she looked more beautiful and 


more interesting than ever. 
EE 
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‘“* Ah, Doctor Boulcourt,” she exclaimed, in a voice that told but 
too surely that she was weak, and had suffered much. “ What a 
surprise this is. What are you dging here, and why have you come 
to see me?” She held forth her left hand, but it seemed rather a 
mechanical act, and as if there was no heartiness in it. 

He took the hand, warm and soft and white, and imprisoning it 
between his own, he said— 

“T have come to see you.” 

In those words he seemed to stultify himself, and to give the lie 
to all his resolutions and all his promises. That pale but interesting 
face, and the sweet voice with the silver ring still in it, weak as it 
was, influenced him with the madness of fascination, and for the 
moment he forgot everything and everybody but this feeble girl. 

‘Of course, you have come to see me, or you would not be here,” 
she answered, trying to force a little smile, though the trial was a 
failure, as it was evident she was suffering much pain; “but I 
am not the sole object of your visit to this outlandish place.” 

“Yes. You are the sole object, I have come from London 
specially to see you.” 

She withdrew her hand, though he tried to retain it, and her 
white face grew red, a sign that he did not fail to notice. 

‘Indeed !” she exclaimed, in evident confusion. Then after a 
pause, during which he drew up a chair and sat beside her, she 
added, “that is not only exceedingly kind of you, but seems to me 
rather strange. Why should you come specially to see me? I did 
not think anyone took so much interest in me.” 

“Tt is not fair to yourself for you to say so,” he answered in 
admiration. “ But let me state briefly that I am here with the 
knowledge, and by the full consent of your mother.” 

‘‘Tndeed !” again, but this time in profound amazement. 

* And why, pray, has my mother given you such a liberty ?” 

“ Because she was terribly grieved to know that you were ill and 
alone in a strange town.” 

“Grieved that I was ill? How did she knowI was ill?” this 
asked sharply, even angrily. 

“ She learned it through Jakes.” 

‘Then he has written to her.” 

“No, he called.” 


‘The villain,” she muttered between her teeth. 
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*T am glad to hear that you have at last come to the conclusion 
that he is a villain,” said Robert. “That was my opinion from 
the moment I first saw him. But you must not excite yourself 
now ”—he placed his fingers on her pulse—“ you seem feverish and 
weak. Great heavens?” he suddenly exclaimed, as he noticed for 
the first time, owing to the slipping down of the blankets, that her 
right arm was enveloped in bandages. ‘“ What is the matter with 
your arm ?” 

“Tt is broken,” she answered languidly. 

“Broken!” he echoed, as he skilfully and tenderly passed his 
fingers over the injured limb. ‘Why, my goodness, you have no 
splints upon it, and it seems to me that it hasn’t been properly 
set.” 

** No,” was the only answer. 

“Surely Jakes has never been so brutal as not to procure you 


proper medical advice ?” 


remarked Robert in angry tones. 

‘‘He brought some man here who pretended to set my arm, and 
bandaged it up as you see. He also gave mea bottle of medicine, 
but what I have taken of it has made me feel very ill.” 

“ Have you any of the medicine left?” he asked quickly, as a sus- 
picion that he dare not give words to crossed his mind. 

“No. What remained of it I poured into the coal scuttle this 
morning, for T was detérmined not to take any more. But the 
bottle is there.” 

She pointed to a side table as she spoke, and on it he noticed an 
ordinary six-ounce medicine bottle, but it was without the customary 
label. He took the bottle up and held it to the light. Then, with- 
drawing the cork, he smelt the bottle, that still contained a few drops, 
perhaps half a teaspoonful of the medicine. It had a faint, sickly 
odour, and on turning the bottle upside down and wetting his finger 
with the liquid, in order that he might taste it, he found the taste 
burning and bitter. 

“T will take this bottle away with me when I go,” he said, as he 
placed it inside his hat, which stood on the table. “ But now tell 
why did you not at once communicate with your mamma?” he 
asked, with the air of one who had a right to be authoritative. 

“ Because I had no desire to alarm her. Besides, she has quite 
enough trouble of her own without having to be burdened with 


mine.” 
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“ My dear girl, it is wrong of you to talk in that way,” he replied 
quite professionally, and with a grave demeanour. ‘“‘ Your mamma 
is the best friend you have in the world, and it was a duty you owed 
her to have sent her news at once of your accident.” 

“* Perhaps it was ; but I suppose I was undutiful, or disobedient, 
or something worse, perhaps. But I don't intend to worry mamma. 
As I have mace my bed, so I must lie upon it. It was my own wish 
to join this Opera Company, and I must not quarrel with my lot.” 

“But that is not true philosophy. We are al] apt to make 
mistakes ; and it is far better to confess our errors when we discover 
them, and to try and repair any mischief that may have resulted. 
However, I must not waste the time in wordy discussion now ; it 
is necessary that I should set that arm properly; but first of all, 
what is the extent of your injuries?” 

He had assumed the réle of the doctor, and was playing it well, 
and with becoming dignity ; but he was also assuming—though he 
wasn’t so conscious of this—the rodle of the lover, and his ability in 
this character was no less conspicuous. 

“T think the principal injury is the fracture,” she answered ; 
“but my back is much bruised, and I am greatly shaken.” 

“‘ How did the accident happen ?” 

“Oh, I had a fall, that was all,” she replied peevishly, as though 
she could not bear to speak of the subject. 

“ But do tell me how it happened ?” he pleaded. 

“Well, it was the last scene of ‘ Faust,’ youknow. The apotheosis 
of Marguerite, where she is being carried to Heaven by angels. I 
was one of those precious angels, and was strapped to an iron, a 
very unangelic position. The strap that bound me suddenly broke, 
and I fell to the stage.” 

She spoke with very pronounced disgust, and as though she felt as 
if the dignity of her womanhood had been insulted by what she 
termed the “ unangelic position.” 

‘‘ But was it not gross carelessness on somebody’s part that such a 
weak strap should have been used ?” he asked, with deep interest. 

«“ Not carelessness, but devilish maliciousness,” she exclaimed, with 
an angry flash of her eyes. ‘‘ The strap had been wilfully cut.” 

“ Wilfully cut,” cried Robert, gaspingly, ‘‘by whom?” She was 


silent for afew moments ; then, witha passionate gesture half despair- 


ing, and half anger, she said, as the tears gushed forth— 
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“Oh, Doctor Boulcourt, I wish you hadn’t come to me. I had 
made up my mind not to mention this toa living soul. But I have 
been so shamefully treated, and I need a champion so much. You 
are so kind, too, and have gone to so much trouble, that I feel as if I 
must take you into my confidence.” He was flattered and pleased, 
and his throbbing heart told how her words had gone straight to it ; 
but it was also as if she had given him of “ drowsy mandragora ” to 
drink, for his senses were becoming steeped in oblivion to all else but 
her ; and he was too surely proving how accurately his friend The 
O’Flaggerty had gauged the situation. 

“But you haven’t told me who did this deed,” he said, as she 
seemed reluctant to proceed. 

She made a great effort, and almost hissed out the name of 
« Jakes.” 

“The dastard ; the craven ; the black-hearted wretch,” Robert 
exclaimed in a breath, while his blood boiled with passion. 

“This is a matter for a magistrate,” he added, “and as sure as my 
name is what it is, I will make the scoundrel smart.” 

“Oh, no, no,” she cried piteously, and holding out her hand sup- 
plicatingly towards him ; “don’t do that if you have any pity for 
me. To make the affair public would be useless, _ Besides, there is 
no proof but my bare statement against his and his wife's, and he is 
bad enough to swear anything. Better to say nothing about it at 
present. I will tell you more possibly on a future occasion.” 

** As you will,” he said, ready to do this woman’s lightest bidding, 
to be swayed by her as she liked ; to fall down even at her feet and 
become her humble slave, if she so willed it. Besides, he saw that 
the invalid was very faint and weak; and it must be said in his 
favour that he felt it was his first duty to try and alleviate her 
sufferings. “I will leave you for a little while,” he said, “for I must 
go out and obtain some splints that I may set your arm. We must 
then make preparations for your early return to London.” 

“ Early return to Loudon,” she repeated with a sickly smile. “I 
am afraid I shall have 4o disappoint you there.” 

“Oh, nonsense. I am here on purpose to take you back.” 

** But that cannot be,” she answered. “ Besides, were I ever so 
willing myself, you may depend upon it Jakes would not let me go. 
He is not the man to let his victim escape easily.” 


“‘ Whatever objections he may raise, I think I may safely say I 
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will overcome them,” Robert remarked, “ But you mus/ promise me 
now that you will return.” 

He paused, waiting for her answer, but she made none. She had 
closed her eyes, as if turning something over in her mind, and when 
several moments had passed and she had not replied, he said again, 
“You will promise, will you not ?” 

“T cannot return,” she muttered in a low tone. 

“Do not say you cannot ”—then he uttered the fatal words, that 
is, fatal to the promises he had made and the grand arguments he 
had used —‘“* You must, for my sake.” 

If he had struck her she could not have opened her languid eyes 
more suddenly, or looked at him in more surprise, as she said— 


“For your sake, Doctor Boulcourt? You seem to take a great 


interest in me, and ——” 
“T do take a great interest in you, and wish——” he interrupted. 


Then he paused, as if conscious that he was allowing his feelings too 
much license. 

“ And wish what?” she asked with apparent eagerness. 

“That I could see you in a happier position,” he added. 

She sighed, and closed her eyes again, as if into her young life 
there had already come some great sorrow that was crushing her. 

He was not slow to observe this, and remarked—*“ Surely this 
theatrical profession has no great attraction for you, now that its 
novelty has worn off?” 

“No. I hate it,” she said with energy. “It is a wicked, horrible 
profession.” 

“‘T am glad to hear you give expression to your feelings like that. 
It is a healthy sign,” he said. “ Then it cannot be from love for the 
Jakeses that you desire to stay?” 

“No. I hate them, too,” she hissed vehemently. 

“Then you must let me take you back.” 

* Why ?” 

** Because I wish it.” 

“You wish it?” 

“Yes. You must go back to please me.” 

* If it is to please you, I will go,” she answered slowly, as she once 
more closed her eyes with that sense of weariness which seemed to 
have come upon her. 


“Thank you,” he said with enthusiasm. Then with warmth, 
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he added, “Now I will try and get you better, and make you 
happier.” 

“You may do the former. I fear you will not succeed in doing 
the latter,” she answered, in a tone that seemed to imply she had 
lost interest in the subject again. 

‘Tf it is in my power, if any act of mine can make you happier, 
you have only to command me,” he exclaimed, growing quite elo- 
quent. 

“You are very, very good,” she murmured, as tears came from 
under her closed and quivering eye-lids, ‘ Nobody has ever been 
so kind to me before.” There was a pause, and then she added, as 
if by an after-thought, ‘It may be in your power, but I cannot 
command you. I have no right to do that.” 

* But I give you the right,” he cried, yearning to fold her to his 
breast as an act of evidence that he was in earnest. 

But she only sighed, and said faintly — 

“We will see. I am awfully tired now, and my arm is very 
painful.” 

This remark brought him back to things mundane again, and 
apologetically he stammered— 

* Really you must forgive me for making you talk so; I was so 
much interested in your conversation,” 

A smile played about her mouth as she made answer, “I am so 
glad I interest you.” 

He was strongly tempted tu raise that delicate white hand, which 
looked so dainty as it lay upon the blanket, to his lips and kiss it, 
but he overcame the temptation. And merely remarking that he 
would not be absent long, he went forth to procure what he wanted. 

He descended the stone stairs like a maninadream. Neither 
cold, nor snow, nor wind affected him now. Something had made 
him proof against them. What was that something? His face was 
burning, his heart was throbbing in a manner not usual with a 
medical man just leaving a patient. But he still believed and would 
have maintained it stoutly that he was only acting on the broadest 
principles of humanity. Nothing more. 

But after him, as he went out, stalked that skeleton that he had 


raised up, and which had now become like his shadow. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE DEADLY WORK OF A WOMAN'S TONGUE. 


In this world of shifting care, of casual sunshine, and heavy 
shadows, it almost seems as if ill luck—if one may use such a term— 
when once it fastens on a person, even if the hold be ever so insecure 
at first, soon clings with awful tenacity, and throws feeler after feeler 
around its victim, sucking away all his joy and happiness, depriving 
his heart of warmth, and his soul of light, until the life that is left is 
so perverted, that the awful silence of the grave were preferable. 

It is also a curious fact for those who are opposed to the doctrine 
of pre-ordination to dwell upon, that circumstances of apparently the 
most trivial nature bring about the most extraordinary and 
unlooked-for events—events that form, as it were, link by link, a 
great chain which serves to lead a person into a course diametrically 
opposite to that which, in setting out on the journey of life, he 
intended to take. Ifit be true as the poet sings :— 


Avernus’ gates are open night and day, 
Smooth the descent and easy is the way ; 
But to return to Heaven’s pure light again 


This is a work of labour and of pain, 


it is certainly no less true that the descent from the brightness of life 
to its darkness is equally easy. 

These remarks are suggested by the strange fact that while Robert 
Boulcourt was drinking in delirium-producing draughts of too fleet- 
ing happiness in the presence of the charming invalid in the squalid 
lodging in Belfast ; and entangling himself more and more in that 
web which has caught and held captive kings and queens, and 
emperors and statesmen, and all the mighty ones of the earth no less 
than the peasant and beggar, a scene of a far different nature was 
being enacted in the luxurious home of Boulcourt Hall ; a scene that 
was destined to leave its effects on him as long as he might live. 

Mr. Stephen Boulcourt had so far recovered from his recent attack 
of illness as to be able to sit up in his library and attend to some of 


his correspondence. He looked pale, and his face had assumed an 
anxious, thoughtful, and nervous look that had never been associated 
with it before, But there is no doubt Stephen was very much 
troubled in his mind. He had received an unmistakable warning 
that he held his life now by a very insecure tenure, and though he 
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had rallied, he knew too well that he was not out of the wood. Only 
the day before, the great London physician, Horatio Nelson Smith, 
had come down from town specially to pay Mr. Boulcourt a profes- 
sional visit, and, with a very grave air, he had said— 

“ Now, my dear sir, you must be very careful, very—care—ful— 
indeed. And for some time you will have to live in the most frugal 
manner ; a little light claret for drink— nothing else in the shape of 
stimulant; but above all it is of imperative importance that you 
avoid excitement, and by all means have a change. Go to Nice, or 
Cannes, or San Remo, any of the Riviera places will be good for 
you. And if you keep your mind free from worry, and for the time 
abandon yourself to ease and enjoyment, I think you may possibly 
get quite strong again.” 

Stephen had not been slow to gather from this advice that the 
renowned physician was clearly of opinion, though he did not express 
it, that there was danger. Stephen himself was perfectly conscious 
of the fact that some of his elasticity had gone, and he felt as if the 
weight of ten years had been placed upon his shoulders within the 
last few days. He was a courageous man, and not afraid to face 
death, therefore it was not any craven fear that caused him to 
shrink, but a belief that his work was not yet accomplished, that 
his affairs were too much confused to be left at present. But then, 
probably, every man so thinks when the shadows of death commence 
to close about him. Nor was this Stephen’s only source of anxiety. 
He had quarrelled with his youngest son, and was separated from 
him, and his eldest was far away in India. “If William were 
only here,” he thought, “‘I should feel much more comfortable,” and 
there and then he made up his mind to write to his son William and 
urge him to obtain leave and come to England with all speed ; and 
having devoted a few days to settling certain matters which required 
his attention, Mr. Boulcourt determined that he would proceed to 
Cannes, where he had some friends then staying, and he had already 
given orders to his butler to make the necessary preparations for the 
journey. Having dismissed his butler, Stephen had sent for his 
faithful housekeeper to discuss with her the plans of the journey, 
and talk over other important matters with her—matters to which 
he attached great importance. 

“T have sent for you, Miss Rigby,” he began, as that lady arranged 


her skirts, straightened out her ruffles, and comfortably seated her- 
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self in a luxuriously cushioned chair, for she knew from long 


experience that Stephen usually took a considerable time to get 


through these “important matters,” and if there was one thing he 
disliked more than another, it was for a person to whom he was talk- 
ing, to rustle and fidget in the chair 





a reprehensible practice at all 
times, andin all persons. The good lady, therefore, always took 
pains to so settle herself at the outset, that no physical discomfort 
should necessitate her changing her position. ‘‘I have sent for you, 
that we may confer upon a very unpleasant subject,” he went on— 
“T may say a very painful subject, since it deals with the diso- 
bedience of my son Robert, whom as you are aware, I have 
cherished with even more thin parental fondness. You are also 
aware that I destined Robert to become the husband of Miss Mary 
Hartley ”—poor man? He spoke very much as though he imagined 
himself to be a Heaven-appointed destiny-maker to his own children. 
Perhaps he did ; certainly in that respect he would not have been 
singular, for thousands of parents labour under that delusion, 
instead of recognising that it is their sacred duty so to culture and 
train their offsprings that they may be prepared to cheerfully and 
willingly face what the future may hold in store for them, be it 
rough, or be it smooth. “This marriage,” the stricken father 
continued “has not only been the wish of my own heart, but the 
wish of my dear and valued friend, Bertram Hartley, who has always 
been anxious to have a marriage alliance with my house. He and I 
have run our careers together, I may say. We sat in the House for 
years, and on no occasion have we ever differed, though Hartley is 
violent in his politics. When our children were in their cradle, he 
used to say to me, ‘Stephen, my boy, when that youngster of yours 
has cut his wisdom teeth, he shall make my child a husband! You 
will therefore understand, Miss Rigby, how keenly I feel the 
disappointment of my son’s refusal to accede to my wishes.” 

“| not only understand it, sir, but I fully share it with you,” Miss 
Rigby remarked, pathetically. 

“ But even this disappointment would be bearable,” Stephen went 
on, “were it not associated with the most terrible of all sins in 
children, disobedience. A child’s motto should be—Duty ; duty to 
father and mother, and from which not even the fear of death 
could make him swerve. It is a grand principle, and one I have 


tried to inculcate in my children from their earliest infancy.” One 
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of Stephen Boulcourt’s weaknesses was, it may be said, a common 
one, since so many parents labour under it. This weakness was 
that he failed to recognise his children as men and women. Once a 
child always a child ; forgetting that through the various stages of 
childhood, youth, and manhood a gradation of treatment is impera- 
tively necessary with reference to the thoughts, feelings, prejudices, 
and idiosyncrasies. 

His son Robert was a man—a man by moral and legal right. 
He was in the first flush of manhood, it was true, but none the less 
on the threshold of those years that should, to a well-cultured mind, 
bring maturity of judgment. The father, however, failed to recog- 
nise this truth. 

“However terrible his conduct may appear to me,” Mr. Boulcourt 
resumed, “TI cannot but think that much of it is due to a boyish 
waywardness which may yield to treatment, and that if he is left to 
himself for a while he will repent of his folly. I have ordered him 
to leave the house in a week’s time, and he must go, for I cannot, 
dare not, break my word. Still he is my child, you know, after all,” 
—the father truly spoke here—“ and I—I cannot bear to drive him 
out, as it were penniless, so I have filled in a cheque to his order for 
three hundred pounds. This sum will at least enable him to keep 
from doing anything that would reflect discreditably on my good 
name.” 

Stephen exhibited a good deal of tenderness in speaking thus, and 
proved that the heart of the parent could make itself manifest even 
above the iron rule of discipline. 

“ Now I want you, Miss Rigby, to hand the cheque to Robert, 
and take advantage of the occasion to admonish him for his wil- 
fulness. And I should also like you to use your influence and try 
if you cannot wean him to my wishes. You know, my dear Miss 
Rigby, a woman’s influence over a man is generally much more 
powerful than that of his own sex.” Little did Stephen dream, as he 
gave utterance to this remark, how subtle a truth it was he was speak- 
ing, nor how in the present instance this very influence was exerting 
itself with fatal effect. ‘I should like you to do this to-day,” he 
continued, ‘or otherwise he may be binding himself to some 


arrangement that it would be difficult to suddenly alter.” 


“IT very much fear that he has already done that,” Miss Rigby 
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answered, carelessly, without attaching any great importance to what 
she said. 

* Nonsense, nonsense! That could not be, without he has been 
deceiving me, and I dare not think that a son of mine is capable 
of deception.” Stephen spoke a little excitedly, as though even the 
bare idea of deception in his son was unutterably terrible. 

Painful as it is for me, having loved the boy with all a mother’s 
love, to utter it, I—I must, for the honour of your good name, speak 
the truth, and siy that [ fear Robert has been guilty of decep- 
tion.” 

Again Miss Rigby spoke without weighing her words. She 
believed that she was simply doing her duty to her master whom she 
had served well and faithfully for nearly 40 years. And not for 
a moment did she dream that she might—with the irony of fate— 
be constituting herself a Nemesis to avenge stubbornness of will and 
pride. 

“Deception!” echoed her listener, while his fingers nervously 
grasped at the papers on the desk, and into his face came that 
purplish tinge again. ‘‘ Deception,” he repeated. “No, no, Miss 
Rigby, you are wrong. A false impression, a mistake.” 

Still impelled by what she believed to be her duty, the silly woman 
answered 

* Would to Heaven, sir, it were a mistake ; but the heaviest sorrow 
I have ever known is in having to utter these words.” O! woman! 
why did not some pitying angel whisper in your ear at that moment 
and bid you stop, or your words would, indeed, be unto you a sorrow 
that should weigh you down into your grave. It was pitiable, it was 
sad, but the angel spoke not, and the wretched woman went on in 
her fatal course. “ My duty to you, sir, compels me to be candid, 
even though my own heart breaks in telling what I have to tell. But 
I claim for myself high-born ancestors ; in my own veins, as well as 
in yours, runs patrician blood ; and it is maddening for me to see 
the boy that I love as if he were really my own son, descending so 
low in the social scale, going down to the very dregs of plebeianism ; 
forgetting his high estate to grovel in the gutter.” 

‘* What do you mean?” gasped Stephen, looking like a man who 
was palsied with terror at the sight of some frightful apparition. 
“What do you mean?” he repeated, and his voice was thick and 


husky, as if something was sticking in his throat. Then smouldering 
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rage showed itself, and he cried menacingly, ‘‘ Beware, woman, what 
you say. I say beware, for unless you have indisputable proof, even 
your long years of faithful service shall not save you from my wrath.” 
Miss Rigby was stung to the quick, and burning indignation made 
her tremble. Never before had he so addressed her ; never before, 
during all the long years she had been there, had he for a moment 
doubted her. 

“T can forgive your threats, sir,” she said frigidly, as she crossed 
her hands as if in a spirit of resignation; “though at any other 
time I should have resented them as discourteous and ungentle- 
manly ; but I know how your heart is wrung. But you may believe 
me that had I not been in possession of the necessary proof, I 
should never have spoken as I have spoken; nay, I would have 
suffered death rather.” 

“This is terrible, terrible, terrible!” groaned the unhappy father. 
* But do not spare me ; let me hear the worst quickly.” 

He passed his hand over and around his head, as if trying to 
remove something that was hurting him. The tinge in his face 
grew deeper, and his eyelids drooped as if from weariness. 

“Conceal nothing from me,” he said, speaking like a man who 
was under the influence of some narcotic ; “ deep wounds do not pain 
so acutely as lesser ones.” 

It was terrible to see him wrestling with this new sorrow, and it 
was still more terrible to see how blindly and unconsciously this 
woman was working a stupendous mischief. The curse of pride was 
strong upon her, and by reason thereof she was forcibly tearing out 
by the roots from her heart all the love she had hitherto borne her 
master’s son. And this because, with that impetuosity peculiar to 
some women who readily jump to hasty conclusions, she believed 
that, having discovered indisputable proof of the son’s deception, it 
was her bounden duty to lose no time in enlightening the father. 

“T am afraid that the wound I must give you will be very deep 
indeed,” she said, in answer to Stephen’s last remark ; “ but I should 
really be wanting in my duty to you if I failed to acquaint you with 
the facts I have gathered. There is a cause other than that stated 
by him why Robert has refused to marry Miss Hartley.” 

“Yes, yes — what is it?” cried poor Stephen, in a half dazed kind 
of manner, and looking alarmingly ill, though Miss Rigby did not 


observe it, for she was at this moment blinded by her own egotism. 
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Her pride had been insulted, and she must have satisfaction— even 
the satisfaction of humbling her employer and making him confess 
that he had rued his hastiness ; and so the Nemesis went on— 

“ There is another woman in the question.” 

“It is false!” cried her listener, with passion in his tone and 
gesture. “I repeat that you are speaking falsely. I put the ques 
tion to the boy himself. I asked him plainly what you now state, 
and he resolutely denied it; and I tell you, Miss Rigby, a son of 
mine dare not wilfully lie.” 

Miss Rigby writhed and burned with indignation and insulted pride. 
That she, who had “descended from noble ancestry,” should be 
accused of speaking falsely, was more than flesh and blood could 
stand. She stretched out her long body until she looked stiff 
and unnatural, like a wax figure, and with a severe frown on 
her face and her thin lips wreathed with a deadly scorn, she said 
coldly — 

“T most emphatically assert, sir, that what I[ have stated is 
strictly true.” 

* Before you utter another word of this charge I will confront you 
with the boy,” said Stephen sternly. “It is only right that he 
should have the opportunity of refuting the vile slander.” He rose 
and seized the bell-rope, but before he could ring he was arrested in 
the act by the housekeeper’s remark, uttered with ill-concealed 
triumph— 

“You may save yourself the trouble, Mr. Boulcourt ; your son is 
not in the house.” 

“We will wait, then, until he returns,” said Stephen, as he 
tottered back to his chair. 

“T am afraid, sir, he will not return,” made answer this 
infatuated woman, whose senses at that moment seemed utterly 
incapable of recognising the awful position in which she was placing 
herself, nor how cruelly she was rending and tearing this unhappy 
man’s heart. 


” 


“What do you mean?” asked Stephen, with a stifled gasp. 
‘T mean that he is not in England.” 

“ Where is he, then?” 

“Tn Ireland.” 

“In Ireland?” 


‘Yes. He has gone to see the woman I have referred to.” 
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“« But where are your proofs—where are your proofs? Beware— 


I say, beware! If you are traducing my son, [ —I—I think I'll kill 
you.” 

Mr. Boulcourt was strangely agitated ; and if Miss Rigby had not 
been so blinded by her imaginary sense of personal injury ; if she 
had not been so offended by what she considered her employer's 
insulting doubts of her veracity, she would surely have been 
alarmed at the sight of the face before her. One of Stephen’s 
hands was moving backwards and forwards amongst the iron-grey 
hair of his head, and now and again the hand made a jerky move- 
ment, as if trying to knock something away that was on his head. 
The information she was conveying was singularly ill-timed, for the 
attack of blood to the brain, from which he was not yet thoroughly 
recovered, had been of a dangerous character. At any other time 
—that is, in his usual state of health—he might have listened to 
her with the resignation of a philosopher. But now, Heaven would 
surely accord him the pity that this poor misguided woman denied. 

“ T have the proofs in his own words,” she went on. ‘“ The same 
evening that he quarrelled with you, he came to me and told me 
all that had taken place. In his interest as well as in yours I felt 
that I was justified in questioning him as to the real motives which 
had actuated him in his determined refusal to meet your wishes. 
As a woman, I suspected that a woman was at the bottom of it. I 
taxed him with this, and elicited that on his last journey to Ireland 
he fell in with a young girl whom he much admired. She travelled 
with him on board the steamer, and he subsequently met her in 
Dublin and again in Cork. He confessed that he was much struck 
with her, and considered her very superior to Miss Hartley.” 

* ART” 

This from Stephen, but it was more as a gasp for breath than a 
distinctly uttered word. 

“T was particular in asking him if he was still in communication 
with her,” continued this pitiless woman, “but he denied that he 
was. Judge, then, of my surprise and pain on learning from him 
on the following morning that he was going to Ireland at once.” 

** But—but—not to see her?” 

“Yes, to see her. He confessed it, though he stoutly maintained 
that he had had no thought of this journey on the previous evening 
when he had talked with me. After he left I went into his room and 
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found an open telegraphic message lying on his dressing table, where 
he had placed it, and no doubt forgotten it in his hurry of starting 
That message was from some woman in St. Johns Wood, London. 
It bore the date of the previous day, and the hour at which it had 
been sent out was considerably earlier than that at which he had his 
interview with me. I connect that telegram with the journey, and 


in my own mind I am convinced the journey was pre-arranged.” 





“ This is—a—a—terrible revelation,” murmured the unhappy 
father, seemingly dazed and stunned by what he had heard. 

“ Tt zs terrible,” answered his torturer ; “and I am afraid that the 
foolish lad, smarting under your just decree, has hurried off in that 
spirit of revenge, or rather spite, so predominant in young people, 
and is determined to set you at defiance.” 

* But how—how—what—do—you—mean? You are enigmatical.” 

“T thought I was perfectly clear. My meaning is that he has gone 
off to marry this girl.” 

* Marry !—marry the girl!” 

Mr. Boulcourt seemed to echo the words as though his reason was 
shattered and he did not quite comprehend. 

‘‘'Yes,” pursued the still wrathful housekeeper, and driving— 
Heaven knows unwittingly —shaft after shaft into the bewildered 
brain of her victim. 

Could she have foreseen the result of her communication, the 
result to come then, and all the unutterably awful sorrow that would 
spring from that result in the future, she would have suffered her 
tongue to have been torn out by its roots ere she had spoken one 
sentence. But not seeing this, she continued — 

* Such marriages are unhappily of frequent occurrence, and where 
they are as ill assorted as this one must of a necessity be if it takes 


place, nothing but misery and degradation can ever come from 
I , g g 


, 


them.’ 

“And this—this—person, this woman—who has —infatuated 
him ; who—and what—is she ?” 

“Some miserable, low-bred girl of depraved tastes, whose origin is 
no doubt as obscure as she herself is.” 

* But how know you this?” 

“ Her very calling convinces me that I am correct.” 

“ Her—calling |” 


“Yes, she is an actress.” 
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“ An actress —an—act— — 

As her listener echoed the words the light went out of his eyes, 
and both his hands were hysterically clutching at the scant grey hair 
that encircled the broad forehead. 

For the first time she noticed—and her heart turned cold, and 
leapt into her mouth—that he was strange, ghastly, and ill. She 
sprang from her seat and caught his hands, and would have spoken, 
but he pushed her roughly away. Then he threw up his arms and 
tried to articulate something, but there was a strange, terrifying 
gurgle in his throat that choked his utterance. 

He tried to rise from his chair, but he reeled like a drunken man, 
and then with a low, pitiable moan, he fell heavily forward on to his 
face. 

The pitiless Adrastia was no longer blind, no longer pitiless, She 
realised the awful scourging truth when too late. Then the house- 
hold was alarmed by a wild, piercing scream that was a veritable 
knell of doom, and the miserable, wretched woman fell on her knees 
beside the prostrate form, and moaned in broken accents— 

“Oh, Heaven, pity me. I have killed him.” 

And it was so, for all the medical skill that was hastily summoned 
was powerless to repair the rent in life’s temple that she had made, 
and without ever once showing the slightest symptoms of rallying, 
Stephen Boulcourt slowly drifted out into the mysterious unknown ; 
and six hours later was lying stone dead. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A TERRIBLE NARRATIVE. 


Wuen Robert Boulcourt had procured the articles he required from 
a chemist’s shop, he hurried back to the lodgings of hig patient. He 
found her in a very excited and feverish state, and he considered it 
important to administer a soothing draught, and wait some hours 
before attempting to set the fractured bone. 

During that time she got some fitful slumber, and as the young 
medico watched her, his heart quite ran away with his head. He 
thought she looked very beautiful in spite of her pale face and weary 
look, and he found himself wishing that he had the right to always 
take care of her, and protect her from danger and evil. 

FF 
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As the day waned, the fever left her, and she got stronger, and 
about four in the afternoon she expressed a wish that he would lose 
no time in setting the injured limb. 

He therefore unwound the bandages, and when the arm was 
exposed, he was shocked to find that the fractured bone, which had 
already commenced to unite, projected considerably, and that to 
reduce it to its proper position again, it would be necessary to break 
the parts asunder. 

‘‘T am very much afraid, Miss Easton,” he said, sorrowfully, 
“that I shall be compelled to part this false joint, otherwise your 
arm will be crooked as long as you live. To do so, however, will 
occasion you some pain.” 

*“ Do not fear,” she said, “‘ I can bear it.” 

“‘T wish that I could bear it for you ; how willingly would I do 
so,” he answered with warmth, 

She turned her beautiful eyes upon him, and remarked with a 
sigh— 

“T should be very sorry, Doctor Boulcourt, that you should bear 
pain for my sake. You know my nature is a good deal hardened, 
and it takes considerable suffering to make me wince.” She said 
this with a little laugh, but it was a laugh of bitterness, almost of 
cynicism. 

Having got the arm into the required position, Robert dealt it a 
quick and skilful blow with the edge of his hand, and by this means 
disunited the broken parts again. A spasmodic twitch of the 
muscles of the face was the only indication that she suffered. He 
next proceeded to apply the splints and bandage them on with the 
tenderness and care of a woman. 

“You are an excellent nurse,” she said with a smile, as he finished 
the operation, and laid the arm in a padded rest that he had 
brought. 


“Who could not help being so to so charming a patient?” he 
returned. 

“For shame, sir,” she exclaimed, as her face reddened a little, “A 
medical man should not be guilty of flattery.” 

“True ! but in this case it is not flattery. However, we will waste 
no time in words. I think if you succeed in getting a good night’s 
rest I shall be able to take you as far as Fleetwood to-morrow, and 
the following day T hope you will be able to proceed to London. In 
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the meantime, however, I must see the rascal Jakes, for I suppose it 
is scatcely legal for me to remove you without his consent.” 

“No, and I doubt very much if he will give that consent.” 

“ Tf not, I must try and find means to enforce it,” Robert said, 
quietly but determinedly. 

“ That may be difficult. Jakes is a villain, and if you offend him 
he will set you at defiance.” 

“You told me this morning that it was he who caused the accident. 
Have you any proof of that?” Robert asked. 

“None. Nevertheless, I am convinced I am correct in my 
surmise.” 

“ But what were his motives for such a dastardly act ?” 

“T fear I should be doing wrong were I to tell you.” 

“There I must differ from you. If this villain has been guilty of 
wilfully jeopardising your life, he must be punished. Or if the 
absence of proof would render his chance of legal punishment too 
remote to make it worth while to apply to a magistrate, the know- 
ledge you may place in my possession will probably enable me to use 
it as a power to force him to release you. I must, therefore, press 
you to tell me all.” 

She was silent for a little while and seemed troubled, but presently 
said— 

“T will tell you on one condition only.” 

“On any condition you like to name,” he answered. 

“Then I must exact a promise from you that on no consideration 
will you impart the information to a third person, and that you will 
not let Jakes know that you are aware of it, excepting as a last 
resource. .That is, you are to use it only as a weapon when every 
other argument fails. This man and his wife have considerable 
influence in the theatrical and musical world, and he threatens me 
that he would, in the event of my speaking about it, ruin my mamma, 
and take all her pupils from her. For her sake, then, I ask for this 
promise,” 

“T make it solemnly,” he answered. 

‘‘ Well, almost before I had been in Jakes’ service a week he 
commenced to pay great attention to me, and was continually visit- 
ing me at my lodgings, always under the artful pretence that he 
wished to try over a piece of music with me, or a new song. Then 


he began to bring me presents of fruit, and things of that sort, and 
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I was touched by what I considered disinterested kindness, and could 
not help feeling that the opinion I had formed of him was erroneous 
and unjust. One afternoon he called and appeared to be much 
excited, as though he was under the influence of drink. I was at 
the piano trying a piece of new music he had brought, when, coming 
stealthily behind, he kissed me. With that kiss every feeling of 
respect I had borne for the man left me, and I began to fear and 
hate him. He apologised when he saw that I was angry, but 
subsequently got very rude in his conversation. I tried to get rid 
of him, but he would not go, and as I was in strange lodgings, I 
was naturally reluctant to appeal to my landlady. He began to 
talk of his wife, and said she was an ogress compared with me, and 
that her health was very bad, and she must die soon, and 
whenever that event took place, he would marry me if I would 
consent.” 

“The dastardly knave,” Robert murmured between his clenched 
teeth. 

“T did not know until that moment how hard I was. I felt asif, 
and I believe I could have killed the man without one scintilla of 
pity. A carving knife was lying on the table, for I had been having 
my dinner as he came. I seized this knife and kept him at bay, 
for he wanted to embrace me. I told him that if he dared to insult 
me again, I would not be responsible for the consequences. When 
he saw that I was in earnest he apologised, and said that he had 
only been joking. So he left me, and when he had left I felt as 
though my heart would break with indignation. His wife was not 
performing that evening, so when I knew that he had gone to the 
theatre I hurried to his apartments and saw his wife. I told her 
without reservation all that had taken place. It seemed to make a 
perfect fury of her, and she vowed that she would kill him if he did 
not alter. In her mad jealous rage she was as strongly incensed 
against me as against her husband. She said that my doll’s face 
had bewitched him, and that I was as much to blame as he. I need 
scarcely say that when I left that woman I felt terribly unhappy, 
for I was not slow to perceive that by going to her I had done more 
harm than good, 

‘On the following night, when I saw Jakes, I was quite frightened 
with the way he looked at me. When an opportunity occurred for 


him to speak to me privately, he used epithets such as I had never 
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heard before in my life. He accused me of having made mischief be- 
tween him and his wife, and he said he would render my life a bur- 
den to me if I did not mind. The next day he called at my lodgings, 
said that I was a very foolish girl, that I was ruining my interests, 
and that if I continued to entertain such straight-laced notions I 
should never rise in the profession. He pretended to be very sorry 
for what he had said on the previous evening, and he asked my for- 
giveness. I replied that I forgave him, and the matter should end ; 
but the villain immediately renewed his overtures, and vowed that 
he loved me to distraction. 

‘From that hour he continued to persecute me. The more I tried 
to avoid him the more he followed me about, while the jealousy of 
his wife seemed to destroy every womanly feeling in her breast. She 
made me most unhappy, and treated me with positive cruelty. I did 
not like to write to my mamma because the very things she had 
cautioned me against were happening. I used to laugh at her and 
say she was foolish and knew nothing at all about the profession. 
Then she used to shake her head and say, ‘Ah! you will find out 
some day ;’ and now I was finding out to my bitter cost; but I 
would not appeal to her, and to whom else could I appeal? IL had 
not another friend in the world.” 

“Yes, I hope that I stand in the light of a friend,” said Robert, 
tenderly. 

** You have proved yourself a true friend, Doctor Boulcourt, but 
then you were a stranger to me, and I would not have dared to take 
the liberty of writing to you. But to continue my wretched story, 
for I had better tell you all now [ have begun. On the night of the 
accident I was a little late in arriving at the theatre, and so hurried 
to my dressing room and locked the door, I had removed my bonnet 
and shawl when I became conscious of a noise that was suggestive of 
a person moving in a large cupboard that was at the end of the room, 
I got very frightened and rushed to my door, but in my confusion I 
could not unlock it, and you may judge my horror and alarm when 
Jakes stepped from the cupboard. I demanded angrily to know the 
meaning of this unwarranted intrusion. He said that he had only 
been playing a joke, and that I was a stupid, nervous girl, Before I 
could offer the slightest resistance he seized me round the waist and 
dragged me into the centre of the room. I screamed frantically, and 


in a few moments the door was burst open by some of the scene- 
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shifters, headed by Mrs. Jakes, whose room was close to mine. She 
ordered the men away, and then ensued a terrible scene between her 
and her husband. I threw myself at her feet, and begged her to 
protect me from him. She only spurned me, however, and said I 
was worse than he, for I had encouraged him. And he, monster of 
iniquity as he is, dared to perjure his soul, and tell his wife that I 
had invited him to my room. 

“From that moment I hated the profession. I had been in it but 
a short time, but I had seen enough of its deception, its glaring 
immorality, and its jealousies, to make me shudder, and my soul 
shrink within me. I was distracted. I knew not how to act, 
though I resolved to take an early opportunity to quit the stage, for 
one cannot pass through mud without being defiled, and I would 
rather die than my good name should be stained. 

“ During that eventful evening Jakes drank very much, so that 
he was nearly intoxicated. Once, while I was standing in one of the 
wings waiting to go on in my part, he came to me, and putting his 
head close to mine, so that his feetid breath came into my face, he 
whispered that he would be revenged, and if I didn’t mind he would 
kill me. Of course I did not attach any serious importance to the 
words, seeing the condition he was in, and without answering him I 
moved away. 

** At a later period of the performance, when the last scene was 
being set, I saw him meddling with the machinery used for the 
ascent of Marguerite and the angels, who are supposed to carry her 
away. I wassome distance from him, but I fancied I saw the gleam 
of a knife in his hand. Even that did not strike me as being pecu- 
liar, for he often superintended the setting of the scenes. Subse- 
quently, when I was about to take my place on the irons, he came 
and insisted on my standing on a different iron to the one I had 
used on previous nights, his excuse being that as I was a taller 
figure than the young lady who had before occupied it, I should 
make the grouping more artistic. He himself strapped me, and 
fastened the buckles. When | had risen about ten feet the 
strap suddenly broke, and [ fell heavily to the stage. 

“The result you know. I was carried home in an insensible con- 
dition, but no medical assistance was called that night. I suffered 
great agony with my arm, but it was not until the following morning 


that anything was done for me. Then Jakes came in company 
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with a low-looking man, who said he was a doctor. He bandaged 
my arm and pretended to set it, but he hurt me fearfully. The two 
men went away together, but in a little while the so-called doctor 
came back with a bottle of medicine, saying I was to take a dose at 
six o'clock that evening, and it would then relieve me of pain.” He 
gave as a reason for my not taking it before six, that I was feverish. 

** About an hour afterwards, however, I was in such dreadful pain 
that I determined to take some of the medicine, hoping that it would 
then relieve me. Within ten minutes of my swallowing it, an 
unaccountable drowsiness seized me ; I seemed to become perfectly 
powerless, and totally incapable of either moving or speaking. This 
feeling gradually gave place to total insensibility. I must have 
slept some time, and when I awoke the pains in my body were 
almost gone, but I had a horrible headache, with a sense of great 
weight in my eyes and the temples. About half-past five Jakes 
called upon me and brought me some jelly. He appeared sincere 
in his grief at the accident, and asked my forgiveness for his foolish 
conduct in the past. I told him that if he would leave me alone I 
would never mention the subject again. He seemed very anxious 
about something, and presently took out his watch and said, “ It is 
six o’clock, and you must take your medicine. The doctor told me 
it was very important you took it to the time. I refused to have it. 
He pressed me very hard, but I was firm, and so he went away 
saying I was incorrigible. Each dose that I subsequently took had 
the same effect as the first, and I have no hesitation now in saying 
that it was some powerful narcotic.” 

Miss Easton had told her terrible story with all the frank ingenu- 
ousness of a noble and honest girl, neither restraining anything nor 
setting anything down in malice. She knew not how to dissemble, 
and what she had to tell, her nature prompted her to tell in its 
entirety, and it is very doubtful whether, in the innocence of her 
heart, she fully realised the diabolical intentions of Jakes. 

Robert had had great difficulty in restraining his impatience dur- 
ing the narrative. His blool boiled, and he felt inclined to rush off 
there and then and summarily chastise the villain. 

“ What you have told me,” he exclaimed as she finished, “ must 
at once be laid before a magistrate, seeing that this fellow has been 
guilty of a cowardly attempt upon your life.” 


‘*‘ Not for the world,” she answered quickly, and greatly agitated. 
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“T would not have the matter get into the law courts on any con- 
sideration. I shrink from having my name brought before the 
public. I should for ever be disgraced in the eyes of all my 
relations.” 

“On the contrary,” said Robert, “It would effectually close the 
mouths of those who might be inclined to sully your name, as well 
as be the means of bringing the villain to a well-merited punish- 
ment.” 

“‘ No, no,” she cried, in pleading, passionate tones, “I will never 
sanction such a course. If my name were to get into the papers in 


connection with such a thing I think poor mamma would go 


mad.” 

* But you could sue in your professional name.” 

“ My real name would have to be made known in the course of 
the inquiry. Besides, what would my unsupported testimony avail 
me? This man Jakes would swear anything. No, no. You must 
please to abandon all idea of making the affair public.” 

* As you will, Miss Easton ; but it is a pity to let such a villain 
escape scot free.” 

“There is no alternative. You may use your knowledge as a 
power to induce him to cancel my indentures. That is all you can 
do. I daresay you wonder why I have been so free in telling you 
my troubles, but the fact is you have inspired me with confidence, 
and made me feel as if you were an old friend.” 

“T am exceedingly glad that that is the case,” answered Robert, 
feeling not a little proud. 

* T know you will think I am a very foolish girl,” continued the 
charming invalid; “but never in my life have I longed for sym- 
pathy so much as I have done during the last few days. It is so very 
hard to be ill amongst strangers, and never to see a friendly face. 
Perhaps my illness has made me stupid, or may be I am naturally 
stupid, but I cannot help the feeling ; and you have been so kind 
and good to me, and cheered me so much, that I seem as if I couldn’t 
keep anything from you.” 

These words were like the influence of some potent spell on this 
young man, who had come to Ireland on humanitarian principles, and 
simply to render an act of duty to a fellow being. Yet now he was 
sitting there like one in a delicious dream. His heart was knocking 


at his ribs, and his face was aglow with a burning redness. In a 
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sudden impulse he had taken her hand again between his own, and 
he was gazing into her eyes with unspeakable admiration. ‘lhey 
were eyes, the like of which he had never seen before—eyes of 
beauty, and depth, and clearness, and truth ; eyes that rivalled the 


stars in brilliancy and softness. So he thought, but then—— 


Who loves raves—'tis youth’s frenzy ; but the cure 
Is bitterer still, as charm by charm unwinds which robed our 
idols. 

And as he sat there, with this love taking him in thrall and growing 
into his heart, he saw nothing of the huge black shadow that was 
following him and following him—creeping slowly, slowly, slowly, 
like a thing of evil over his path; and little recked he that in this 
very moment of his delirium, this moment of blinding bliss, the 
father who had loved him sv well, who had been so proud of him, so 
firm in a belief in his honesty and truth—was lying still and silent, 
steeped in the dreamless sleep that knows of no awakening. Verily, 
life is a strange problem. 

*““T am honoured by your confidence, Miss Easton,” he observed, 
in answer to her last remark, and still holding her hand, ‘and I 
cannot help but feel proud at having been able to inspire you with 
so much confidence. I trust that I may long enjoy the privilege of 
being your friend.” 

“The privilege and the honour are mine,” she answered. “ And 
do you know it almost makes me vain when I think that you have 
come all the way from London solely on my account. Such disin- 
terested kindness shown to a friendless girl is sure to bring its own 
reward,” 

“T am not so sure that my kindness 7s disinterested. I am bound 
to confess that I did think so at first, but my mind has changed, and 
[ am now stirred by peculiarly interested and selfish motives.” 

“Indeed!” in genuine amazement; “and pray, sir, what are 
they ?” 

* You must pardon me for declining to answer your question just 
now, but this much I may tell you, I shall claim payment, or rather 
reward, for my services.” 

*‘ Indeed !” in a still greater tone of surprise, not unmingled with 
disappointment and sadness, “ then I am afraid, doctor, you will be 
clisappointed.” 
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*T hope not,” as he rose and top-coated himself, and got his hat 
and umbrella, ‘ but it is time I was going, for I must endeavour to 
see Jakes.” 

“Tf you really expect payment, Doctor Boulcourt, I must in 
honesty tell you at once, that I must decline your further services,” 
she said, without seeming to notice his last words, and speaking 
almost mournfully ; then she added— 

“‘T have no means myself, and I would die before I would tax my 
mamma's slender resources.” 

He laughed heartily as he took her hand, and bending over her a 
little, in that manner that a doctor is privileged to do—quite privi- 
leged you know—he said — 

“ Do not make yourself uneasy, my dear girl. It is not money I 
shall require, but something money cannot buy.” 

* Really, you are talking strangely, doctor, and I do not under- 


” 


stand you,” she answered. ‘“ Perhaps it is owing to my dulness of 
comprehension.” There was a tell-tale blush, however, in her face 
that did not seem to indicate dulness of comprehension ; and in the 
downcast, averted eyes, there was something that plainly said 
even her understanding was not so much at fault as she wished 
to make out. 

‘You will understand better some day, I hope,” was his answer, 
as with a quick movement he raised her hand, and kissed it witha 
great sounding kiss, 

“ Doctor Boulcourt !” with pretty indignation. 

Doctor Boulcourt, however, had gone, and she heard his hearty 
laugh as he went out of the door. Her face was burning like a 
living fire ; the sound of the kiss was ringing in her ears ; tears of 
joy welled to her eyes, and as she looked at the hand his lips had 
pressed, she murmured fervently— 


$9 


‘‘ Heaven bless him ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A CREATURE. 


Out into the darkness went Doctor Boulcourt, for the winter day 
had been very short and the night had closed in early. Stray 
flakes of snow still swirled through the air, and the biting blast of 
the north-east wind whistled shrilly, and with mournful cadence. 
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As Robert reached the bottom of the flat, and passed into the 
passage, he came into contact with another man, a tall, broad- 
shouldered personage, whose face was bronzed and upper lip shaded 
by a heavy moustache, as revealed by the glaring flame of a gas jet 
that protruded from the wall at the foot of the stairs. The stranger 
wore a large soft felt hat, and an ample coat that was buttoned 
closely up to the throat. This man was making his way up the 
stairs that the doctor had just descended. 

“ Really, I beg your pardon, sir,” Robert said, politely raising his 
hat. 

“What the deuce is the use of begging a person’s pardon when 
the mischief is done?” growled the stranger. “As you are coming 
out of the darkness into the light, you might surely have seen me, 
and avoided the collision, if you had kept your eyes open.” 

The man spoke with a drawling accent, as if he were an American, 
or by long residence in the United States had acquired it. This 
fact, with the fellow’s want of courtesy, caused Robert to peer in 
his face more closely. There was nothing extraordinary about it 
however, It was a rather gentlemanly face, and decidedly foreign 
in its general appearance. 

“T am bound to tell you, sir,” he remarked, “that you are very 
unpolite. The collision was as far as I am concerned a pure acci- 
dent. In turning that dark corner of the stairs there I certainly 
could not see. And certainly under the circumstances one gentle- 
man should not refuse to accept the apology of another.” 

“Well, well, I do accept it, and ask your pardon for my rude 
ness, The fact is, though, I’m in a devilish bad temper, for I’ve 
been roaming about this confounded town for the last hour in 
search of an address; and if you ask one of the intelligent natives 
a question he answers you by asking another. So I gave up in 
despair.” 

“You are a stranger, then, in Belfast?” 

“Yes, I guess I am. I came through from London by the mail 
last night. But perhaps you can give me the right track to follow?” 
He pulled a small note book from his pocket, and holding it up to 
the flaring gas jet that was whistling in the keen wind, he turned 
the leaves over untii he found the address he wanted. 

“Let me see! Ah, this is it. Mrs. M‘Cormick, sixth flat, No. 
27, Donegal Street. I guess they are all Macs in this part of the 
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world,” and he closed the book with a snap, and restored it to his 
pocket. 

“Tt’s rather an odd coincidence,” answered Robert, in surprise, 
“but as it happens I have just come from the very piace.” 

**T guess I’m in luck’s way, then, at last. It’s up these stairs, 
I reckon.” 

“Yes, at the very top of the building.” 

“Well, I'm real obliged to you, stranger; and, lifting his hat, 
the man commenced to mount, and was soon Jost in the darkness. 
There was nothing, perhaps, very extraordinary in this meeting. 
It was a coincidence, nothing more. Still for some moments Robert 
dwelt upon it, for it did seem a little curious that he should have 
stumbled across a stranger, and from London, seeking the very 
address that he had come from. 

In a very short time, however, he had forgotten the little 
incident, and was dwelling upon a pleasanter theme, the conversa- 
tion that had passed between him and his patient at the close of 
their interview. 

“ Did she understand what I hinted at, [ wonder? Did any such 
feelings as those that thrilled me move her? Does she really like 
me to be with her? Was she angry when I kissed her dear little 
white hand?” 

These and similar questions took shape and faded again in this 
foolish young man’s brain, as with head bent and face buried in the 
collar of his coat he forced his way against the icy gale. 

Occasionally—and only »ccasionally, for he laboured hard to keep 
it down—the thought rose up of his interview with his father, Miss 
Rigby, and his friend The O’Flaggerty ; and the assurance he had 
given each of those three persons that no outward influences had 
acted upon him in determining his course of action with reference to 
Miss Hartley ; and, further, he remembered very distinctly how he 
had assured his friend that only charitable and humane motives 
had induced him to leave London and come to Ireland in that dread- 
ful winter weather. 

‘*“Yes; but it was the same charitable and humane motive that 
caused Antony to turn traitor to his country and his vows, that he 
might sit at the feet of Cleopatra ; that caused Paris to fly with 
Helen, and reduced Troy to ashes ; that caused Leander to brave the 
dangers of the Hellespont, that he might revel in the charms of his 
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beautiful Hero. Somehow the thought was exceedingly disagree- 
able to Robert, and he did not like it to come intruding itself 
amidst his more pleasant ones in which Miss Easton, and Miss 
Easton alone, figured. And so he fought with it, and beat it 
down, as men do try to beat down the haunting ghosts of unpleasant 
memories, 

After a walk of over half a mile he arrived at the apartments of 
Mr. Jakes, 

“The master’s not in, but the missus is,” said the woman who 
opened the door to his knock. 

‘** How long will Mr. Jakes be, do you think ?” 

“Shure, sor, and I cannot tell yez. He’s gone to London,” 

Robert was much chagrined at this information, but after a little 
reflection decided to see Mrs. Jakes. He was shown into a parlour 
and waited until his patience was all but exhausted before that lady 
put in an appearance. 

Mrs. Jakes was a singularly coarse and vulgar-looking woman, 
though in more youthful days she may have been comely enough. 
But now she was stout to repulsiveness, and her face was bloated 
and greasy. Two fingers on one hand and three on the other up to 
the first joints were covered with rings and round her neck was a 
massive gold chain, from which was suspended a very large locket 
studdied with pearls, while the lobes of her ears were dragged down 
by circular gold plates, not unlike guineas in appearance. 

Mrs. Jakes was a “‘ professional” from the crown of her head to 
the soles of her feet. Every movement, gesture, attitude, stamped 
her as such, Her face was wrinkled, the eyes small and ferrety ; 
the eyes-brows thick, bushy, and overhanging. She had a great 
profusion of dark hair, streaked with grey. It was cut short like a 
man’s, and was screwed up in dozens of tiny little curl papers, in 
preparation for her appearance on the stage, for she was going to 
sing that night. 

She was attired in a short blue skirt, and a faded, torn dressing 
gown. Her feet small, and not ungraceful, were encased in well- 
worn slippers. 

Unsightly as the tout ense ble of this woman was now, on the stage 
she was far from unpleasant looking, even if she was not positively 
attractive. The scores of devices that are used in the theatrical pro- 


fession to enhance charms that already exist, and produce them 
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where they do not, were used by her with excellent effect ; whilst 
the gift of a magnificent voice enabled her to hold her own on the 
lyric stage against younger and better-favoured people. 

Mrs. Jakes was Italian, though born in England, whither her 
parents had come to try and better their fortune. She had all the 
fire, the revenge, the treachery which are such marked character- 
istics of the low-class Italians, She had gone upon the stage when 
only five years of age, and what general education she had had been 
picked up “ promiscuous like.” At this period she was withina few 
months of half a century, so that her dramatic career had been rather 
a long one, and there was no wonder that the theatre had stamped 
its impress deeply upon her. 

She had married Jakes for love, if such a passion could dwell in a 
nature like hers, while he had married her for the money she could 
earn. 

The husband, in his heart, hated the wife, while she was jealous 
to madness of the husband. She watched him with the untiring 
perseverance of a cat that, sitting at the foot of a tree, watches with 
its half-closed eyes the unwary sparrow that flits from bough to 
bough. And the man’s life was rendered miserable by the constant, 
and often unjust, accusations that this woman—his wife—preferred 
against him. He was bad enough in all conscience, but she 
endeavoured to make him worse. 

Entering the room now with a jaunty air she expressed sorrow to 
her visitor for having kept him so long waiting, pleading an engage- 
ment as an excuse ; but the truth was Madame Jakes had only just 
got out of bed, late as the hour was. 

“Let me see, I had the pleasure of meeting you in the summer, I 
think. Where could it have been now? Oh, on board the Holy- 
head steamer.” 

“Yes, madam. If it was a pleasure to you; we certainly did 
meet on board the steamer,” Robert answered sarcastically. “ Your 
husband, I understand, is away ?” 

“Yes, he went to London on business a few days ago, and has not 
yet returned, In a letter I received from him this morning he 
informed me that he would leave to-night.” 

“Then, if he is returning so soon as that, it will perhaps be better 
for me to see him, and I need not trouble you.” 

“T am not so sure that it will,’ she answered, surlily. 
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“ And as for the trouble—well, I’m used to trouble—have been all 
my life. Am I wrong in supposing that your business is in connec- 
tion with that—that apprentice girl of ours ?” 

The blood rushed into Robert’s face as this insulting remark was 
made, and if the speaker had not been a woman a “scene” might 
have been the consequence. As it was he swallowed his indignation 
and controlled his temper. 

“Tf you refer to the young lady whois known as Miss Easton, 
your surmise is correct, madam, My business is in connection with 
her,” he said stiffly. 

‘Oh, well, it’s only a question of name, after all—a difference of 
opinion, you know. I choose to think of her as a brazen s!ut, and 
you —well, you know best what you think of her.” 

**[ am bound to say, madam, that you forget yourself, and I de- 
cline to prolong the interview,” Robert returned scornfully. He rose 
with the intention of going, but the virago had no intention of letting 
him off so easily. He had stirred up bad blood, and the woman’s 
weapon—her tongue —itched to make him feel its power. 

“ There is no occasion for you to hurry away, young man,” she said 
in a grandiloquent and patronising manner. ‘I have no doubt I 
shall answer as well as my husband, if not better, for I rule him. 
Come, now, what is your business?” 

She asked this in a peremptory way, as much as to say that she 
was quite determined to have an answer. 

tobert was in a peculiar dilemma. Rude as this creature was, 
his refined and chivalric nature shrank from being discourteous, and 
yet consideration served to convince him that from what little he 
had seen of Jakes himself, he could not hope for anything better 
from him, so he determined to deal with the woman. 

‘My business may soon be told,” he answered. “I am desirous of 
taking Miss Easton back to London.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” cried Madame, turning up her nose and interrupt- 
ing him before he could make any further remark. “ It strikes me 
forcibly that your desire is not likely to be gratified, and I think it 
would only have been common politeness if you had inquired first 
whether I was willing to accede to such a course.” 

“If you would be less impetuous, and politely listen to what I 
have to say, there would be a better understanding between us,” he 
answered firmly, and yet not without a show of disgust that he found 
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it impossible altogether to conceal. “Iam quite aware that she is 
legally bound to you, and you are therefore justified in retaining her 
services ; but will you permit me to suggest that such servitude can 
not but be productive of misery to both parties.” 

“ You are right,” screamed his listener. ‘ The shamefaced creature 
has already caused misery and mischief enough between me and 
Jakes, and is likely to cause more.” 

“Tf unhappily she has made any unpleasantness between you and 
your husband, it has been done unwittingly and innocently on her 
part.” 

“Tt is a lie,” screamed the infuriated woman. “ Her doll’s face 
has turned his stupid head, and he has confessed to me that she 
asked him to her room,” 

Robert rose passionately. It was impossible to control his temper 
longer in the face of such wicked accusations, His blood seemed to 
boil in his veins with indignation. 

* Do not dare to sully her character again by such a statement,” 
he cried, wrathfully. “For although your sex protects you from 
personal chastisement, which if you were a man I would have no 
hesitation in inflicting upon you, I will seek redress in a court 
of law for your foul and cruel statement.” 

“Indeed!” Mrs Jakes sneered, with profound contempt. ‘‘ Those 
are big words for a boy to use. And I should like to know, 
my good fellow, by what right you are acting. Who are you, 
and what interest have you in this slut?” 

‘“T am acting by the right of a man and a gentleman, to 
protect a helpless lady from shame and insult.” 

“ A helpless lady, indeed! a deceitful, treacherous hussy, whose 
base ingratitude is only equalled by her gross duplicity.” 

“Since you are determined to add insult to injury, I respectfully 
decline to hdld further conversation with you, madam,” Robert said, 
as he moved towards the door. “ If womanly feeling is so dead in your 
breast that you have neither respect nor consideration for one of your 
own sex, I can hope for nothing from you. But you should at least 
have sufficient humanity left to remember that she is suffering from 
a very severe injury, and in her weakened state any great shock 
may have a fatal effect.” 

“And a good job, too,” snarled this she-tiger, “for I can see 
neither her use nor her ornament. And allow me to tell you this, 
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my fine young fellow, ever since she saw you in Cork she has not 
been the same, but seems to have made up her mind to set our 
authority at defiance. I don’t know what you said to her on that 
occasion, nor what influence you possess over her, though it is not 
difficult to make a guess at; but I am bound to say it does not 
reflect to your credit or honour to have been guilty of teaching her 
tlisobedience to her employers, if not something worse.” 

“Your insinuations are so utterly at variance with truth and 
respect, madam, that I must wish you good evening,” Robert said, 
with cold and studied politeness, 

“Stay a moment, young man, and let me tell you that you are 
not aiding your cause by quarrelling with me.” 

Robert was struck with the force of this remark, and returned 
back into the room and waited, with a hope that when she had 
exhausted her passion and virulence, he might make terms. 

“| have no desire to quarrel with you,” he said. 

“Tn what position do you stand to this girl?” she asked with a 
growl, 

“The position of a man of honour.” 

“Twaddle. That is no answer. Are you a relative?” 

‘** No.” 

‘** When you met the girl on board the boat last summer, that was 
the first time you ever saw her. Eh?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Then what do you consider your position towards her is now?” 

“ That of a friend.” 

“Bah! <A friend, indeed. I know what that means. Upon 
whose authority are you acting ?” 

‘The authority of her mother.” 

“Her mother has no authority. You have had the impertinence 
to take upon yourself the authority to deal in this matter, and I do 
not recognise you. You may be her lover, or anything else you 
like to call yourself, but you have no power. You have poisoned 
the hussy’s mind against the profession, and sought to entice her 
away from the lawful custody of her employers. Now let me give 
you a word of advice. Do not interfere in matters that do not 
concern you, or you may land yourself in serious difficulties. You 
are possibly aware that it is a penal offence to tamper with an 


apprentice lawfully bound. She shall never be released with my 
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sanction until her time is up. And you may take your oath that if 
she has'not my sanction, she won’t get Jakes’. No, no, I haven’t 
done with her yet. Ill have my money’s worth out of her.” 

Poor Robert’s heart sank within him at the awful woman’s words, 
but he failed to catch the full significance of the last two sentences. 
He regretted now that he had allowed her to question him, or rather 
that he had answered her questions so readily. He saw that further 
parley with her would be utterly useless, so he determined to seek an 
interview with her husband on the morrow. If persuasion failed, 
threats might accomplish what he desired. One thing he recognised 
very clearly, and that was that he could not remove Miss Easton 
from the legal custody of her guardians without their sanction. 

When he went downstairs, Mrs. Jakes banged her door to with 
spiteful vehemence, and she murmured— 

“ No, I haven’t done with the brazen creature yet. Before I have 
done I'll spoil her beauty and stop her from leading other husbands 
astray. My face was as fair as her’s once. I'll make her’s as ugly 
and course as mine is now, even if it takes vitriol to do it. I’m 
jealous of her, and I hate her. The cat!” 

The woman’s face, even as she had said, was coarse and ugly, but 
it was rendered still more so by the diabolical expression upon it as 
she gave utterance to her threat. 

When the painters of old depicted jealousy as a huge demon with 
frightful horns and cloven feet they came wonderfully near the 
truth. For surely if anything on earth can pervert a woman’s 
nature, dry up every fountain of goodness, and transform her into a 
fiend, it is jealousy, 

** Tt is a monster 
Begat upon itself, born on itself.” 


And the feeling which lodged in the creature’s breast was 
cherished against one who was as pure and spotless as the 
unsullied snow ; therefore it was the more monstrous, the more 
malignant in its sin. 


(To be continued.) 
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A RIDE TO HOUNDS. 
I. 

When carking Care with heavy hand 

Upon my brow has laid his finger, 
When in the corners of my brain 

The dust and cobwebs fain would linger, 
I take my beaver from the rack, 

Around my cords I fondly hover, 
I furbish up my hunting coat, 


Pull on my tops and ride to cover. 


II. 
How crisp and fresh the atmosphere ! 
It fairly makes the hot blood tingle ; 
The horse’s steps upon the ground 
Ring out a merry rhyme and jingle. 
The frost’s kiss makes the bushes blush, 
The partridge to his mate is calling, 
And from the fields the creaking cart 


A load of yellow corn is hauling. 


TTT. 
Across the road a rabbit runs, 
The milkmaid gives a bob and simper ; 
And hark ! there comes from yonder clump 
The pack’s half-smothered cry and whimper. 
A post and rail is in the way, 
The very place to get a cropper 
A rush, a leap and off again— 


’T would take a five-barred gate to stop her. 
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A Ride to Hounds. 


IV. 
A stirring blast upon the horn, 
The eager field are soon in motion, 
And girths are tightened up a hole, 
And stirrups shortened just a notion. 
“ Forward, away !—look, there he goes! ” 
The hounds the distance soon diminish ; 
A short, quick burst across the grass, 


A moment’s check, and then the finish. 


ENVOY. 


Who whoop! The brush is worth the risk 
Of breaking neck at ditch or timber ; 
To follow straight and see the death 
Would make the old feel young and limber. 
And when at length we homeward go, 
And leave behind us bog and briar, 
With soothing pipe and flowing bowl 


We hunt Sir Reynard round the fire. 


D, STERETT 
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GITTINGS. 








A DEAD LETTER, 


By ELIZABETH G. ROBERTS. 


holds high jubilee in the old-fashioned fire-place, the 
delight of Matilda Dever’s comfort-loving heart. The 
parlour is very bright and cheery, as everything in 
Matilda’s neighbourhood is wont to be. The dark-red 
curtains are partly drawn, not quite excluding the rich autumn 


gloaming ; a big deer-hound lies on the rug ; & white-globed lamp 





burns on the square carved table. 

The light sparkles on Miss Dever’s lilac silk gown and gleams on 
the masses of gold-brown hair just threaded with grey over the tem- 
ples. 

She is a very young-looking woman, for her fifty years ; the rich 
colour glows in her cheeks as brightly as a winter sunset; her brown 
eyes are bright and merry ; only the lips, firm and tender, show signs 
of past sorrow in their set lines. 

A woman in whose nature imagination and practicality are 
blended. She has managed an extensive farm during the twenty 
years that have passed since her father’s death—managed it with a 
success which his earnest but ill-directed efforts never attained. She 
cannot remember her mother; and, since her father died, she has 
lived on at The Birches, with faithful Abigail to help with house- 
hold duties, and many or few “ hands” on the farm, as the season’s 
work might require. 

It has not been a solitary life, for the neighbours are of sociable dis- 
position, and kinsfolk are thickly scattered through the country. 
She is a fairly well-educated woman, having spent a large part of her 
girlhood at a good school, and her taste for reading carries her over 
many hours that might otherwise be sad and lonely. 

She has been to a wedding-party to-day, at a neighbouring farm, 
and, since her return late in the afternoon, has felt a strange reluc- 


tance to take off the festive garments and settle down to ordinary 


life. 
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She refuses her tea, rises suddenly, goes upstairs, and wanders 
restlessly about. At last, in her aimless searching, she comes on an 
old brass-bound box, which she has not seen for years. It brings 
back hosts of sad and merry memories, for her dolls’ things are 
packed away in it, and it seems to her as if the ghost of her child- 
hood is buried there—a gentle ghost, though, and one she need not 
fear. 

She takes off the faded cover almost reverently, and, finding the 
box locked, procures a hammer from her tool-chest and breaks the 
lock. Here she looks to find the old doll-dresses, for she remembers 
well with what layers of cedar and lumps of camphor they were pro- 
tected, on that seventeenth birthday when she folded and put away 
these treasures of her childhood. 

But the first object that meets her eyes is a blue satin quilted bag 
with blue ribbon strings. She seizes it with a little ery, then hangs 
it over her arm as she carried it thirty years ago, and goes down to 
the parlour again. Abigail, disturbed in spirit by her mistress’s un- 
usual behaviour, has wheeled the big chair and the square table in- 
vitingly near the fire, and then, when she hears her approaching, 
flees to the kitchen to concoct something in the way of supper, 
wherewith to tempt her dear “ Miss Tildy’s ” appetite. 

Matilda sits down in the arm-chair and gazes fixedly into the 
cheery fire. 

Thoughts, memories, dreams ! They have been surging up so fast, 
from the moment her hands touched that blue faded satin, that she 
has a strangely unsteady feeling, as if being borne away on a flood of 
tumultuous emotions she has thought for ever past. 

Lear, the great deer-hound, looks up uneasily and lays his chin on 
her foot. With a sensation of having been brought back from a 
great distance, Matilda bends and strokes his head ; and Lear, re- 
lieved in his mind, goes snugly to sleep again. 

Thoughts, memories, dreams ! They will not leave her. She has 
tried to forget ; during all these years, she has tried to forget ! She 
has lived a busy helpful life ; she has been apparently happier than 
many a woman richer in home-love and home-ties. Well-to-do 
farmers have sought her hand, and found themselves met by a hasty 
rejection and a promise of friendship fulfilled with the loyal frank 
comradeship supposed by some to be possible only tu a man. Women 


have found her sympathy warm and ready on every subject but love ; 
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at the mention of that, they have always seen her harden at once— 
but whether from lack or superabundance of feeling, none has ever 
been able to decide. 

Sitting by the fire, this autumn evening, the long-ignored tender- 
ness of her womanhood asserts itself. Her cheeks flush, her eyes 
fill with tears. 

‘‘ T will remember,” she says at last, unconsciously speaking aloud ; 
“ T will remember !” 

How many visions crowd about her! Dear faces, long passed 
from her sight, seem to smile at her and whisper old sweet words of 
household love, Scenes of her happy youth come back as if they 
were re-lived before her, and the voices of loved companions call 
through the silent room. Snatches of the old songs haunt her, and 
the fragrance of the hawthorn lane, filled with the echoes of girlish 
voices and the charm of summer dusk, is sweet to her senses. 

Then one evening seems to stand out clearly from all the others— 
the last evening that she wore the satin bag. 

She is at Lawyer Bassett’s party again, she and the two young 
cousins paying her a visit at the farm. She can see them now so 
clearly : Hilda, with her long yellow curls and sad blue eyes, and 
laughing light-hearted Marjorie, to whom the world is a happy joke. 
She has been dead these many years, poor little Marjorie, and sad 
enough before she died. 

And Philip Grail is leading Matilda again through the mazes of 
Sir Roger de Coverley. She can feel the clasp of his hand as they 
go gaily down the long room. She can see the eager light in his 
brown eyes, the tenderness in his smile, as he looks down at her from 
his height of six feet two. 

Her muslin gown is blue, Philip’s favourite colour, and he picked 
the hawthorn sprays which she wears in her hair. 

But Philip is going away, day after to-morrow, to help an uncle 
who owns a great cattle-ranch out West, and everyone seems to 
have something to say to him ; so the two never have a moment 
alone together. Now he is asking if he may see her home—as if he 
hadn’t seen her home from every party for over a year! Then she 
has thrown a little blue wrap over her head and shoulders, put her 
gloves in the blue satin bag and hung it over her arm, and is waiting 
impatiently for Marjorie to don her cloak. 


They go downstairs in a flock ; she sees Philip near the door, but, 
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before she reaches him, Joe Morehouse steps forward and asks if he 
“ may have the pleasure of escorting” her. And she knows Philip 
is frowning, and gives Joe a bewitching smile as she refuses. It is 
so silly of Philip to be cross because she danced four times with Joe, 
who has just come home from college and is so full of fun. 

But, when Joe comes after them, with Marjorie and Hilda, and 
joins in their conversation, Matilda begins to think him a very stupid 
boy. Philip grows silent, but she talks and laughs more than is her 
custom ; she will not let him see how sorry she is that he is going 
away. 

Ah, how lovely the night is ; the fields are flooded with silver 
moonlight, the drooping sprays of the elms are like misty fountains. 

Then they are at the door ; the girls will not go in without her, 
Joe will not leave till Philip does. 

And Philip lives some miles away—she may not see him to- 
morrow ; surely he will not go without some word of regret and— 
and friendship. 

But yes! There is only a long clasp of her hand, a whisper that 
she does not half hear, but thinks she catches the word “ to-morrow,” 
and Philip and Joe go down the path together. 

Then the three girls go up softly to Hilda’s quaint chintz-curtained 
room. How pretty it is, with its alcoves and deep windows, its 
bright painted walls and polished mahogany furniture. 

The younger girls are full of spirits and ready for an hour's 
talk. Marjorie spies a box, with a pattern in shining brass nails on 
the top, and wants to know what is in it. So Matilda gets the key 
and lets her look for herself. It proves to be only dolls’ clothes ; 
but Marjorie inspects them with interest, while Matilda wearily 
throws aside her finery and leaves it to put away in the morning. 
She goes to sleep with the girls’ voices sounding in her ears. Pre- 
sently they pile the things back in the box, lock and put it away, and 
all is still. 

In the morning, when she puts away her dress, the satin bag is 
missing. She does not look very carefully, for Uncle Jim comes to 
take Hilda and Marjorie home, and the bag is quite forgotten in the 
excitement of parting. 

Afternoon, and no sign of Philip. Perhaps she was mistaken in 
that whisper ; perhaps that was his farewell, and she may not see 
him any more. 
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Her mother, with a mother’s magic sympathy, sees that something 
is wrong, and says gently : 

* You'd better go for a stroll, dearie, this lovely afternoon ; you're 
not fit for anything, after your late hours.” 

So she gets her hat and walks away, taking the direction in which 
Philip would come—if he came. She goes on and on till she has 
nearly reached the hawthorn lane. It is almost tea-time; he cannot 
be coming now. Wounded pride and keen disappointment bring the 
tears to her eyes. She brushes them hastily away. 

There are footsteps behind her, and in another moment Joe, 
flushed with haste and triumphant at having overtaken her, is at her 


g, she 


side. In terror lest he may perceive that she has been cryin 
greets him merrily and appears unusually pleased with his company. 

They pass along the lane, walking slowly, Joe with his most de- 
voted air filling her hands with flowers and begging for one in his 
coat. She pins a little bunch on for him, and just as she turns away 
sees Philip at the further end of the lane, looking at them grimly. 
She bows and smiles a little stiffly, feeling uncertain whether he is 
coming to see her or not. And he lifts his hat gravely, hesitates a 
moment, and walks away. 

Oh, if she might but call to him as her hearts calls; if he might 
but hear the cry of her heart as she stands, straight and proud and 
pale, looking after him ! 

She does not remember much about the walk home, except that 
she is quiet, and Joe is very kind and says something about seeing 
her soon again. She is very full of merriment at tea, and keeps all 
the children laughing, though her father’s eyes have a questioning 
look that disturbs her glee a little. 

And, the next day, Philip goes away. 

And this blue-faded bag, found to-day in the little box so long 
forgotten, has brought back the old days, the dear dead days, to con- 
front her with tidings of love that could not die. 

Mechanically, she empties its contents in her lap. 

A knot of ribbon fallen from her shoulder and put here for safety, 
a pair of crumpled gloves, a yellow handkerchief, and—what is this 
fulded paper ? Some old letter, perhaps ; but she has few corre- 
spondents in these days. She unfolds it, and her hands shake as she 
recognizes the faded writing. Leaning nearer to the lamp, she reads 
the words written more than thirty years ago : 
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“ Dearest TitLy— 


You must know that I love you, though I have 
never told you so. I never could: the words seemed driven 
away by your bright eyes and merry laugh. But I do, Tilly, with 
all my heart ; and, if you will wait for me, I’ll work hard to make 
you a home, and work will be pleasure for your sake. If you love 
me even just a little, meet me in the hawthorn lane to-morrow at 
four, and give me your promise. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
PHILIP. 


If she loved him just a little ! 


Oh, Philip! Philip! If you could see her now—you, who left her 
in a fit of jealous anger and wounded dignity—you, who married a 
rich, heartless woman and scorned yourself that you could not forget 
Matilda Dever's warm blithe heart : whose love would you think had 
been best and truest—hers or yours—in the dear old days ? 

Her head is buried in her hands ; great sobs shake her from head 
to foot ; the pent-up anguish of love and longing, unsealed by the 
boyish words of her lost lover, bursts forth unchecked, and the 
barrier of years and separation is as nothing in the tempest of her 
grief. 

The clock ticks on ; an hour passes ; she leans back in her chair, 
worn out with weeping, her hands clasped tightly as she wonders, 
wonders, what Philip’s life has been during all these years. 

Abigail comes in, on her way to bed, a candle in one hand, a news- 
paper and a plate of thin bread and butter in the other. 

Her reproachful glance turns to one of the greatest astonishment 
as she sees that her mistress has been crying. 

** Miss Tilly, are you sick, or what are troublin’ you? Let me 
get you a cup of pepper tea, and you'll be better in no time, and go 
to bed, like a good girl, dear.” 

Matilda laughs her old hearty laugh, at the mention of Abigail’s 
universal remedy ; but she declines both it and the bread and 
butter. 

“Thank you, Abigail,” she says gently; “I am not ill, and I 
really don't want anything. I’ve been looking over some old things 
this evening, and they brought back my young days too vividly. 


Don’t worry about me, but go to bed, like a good soul. Good night. 
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The tone means dismissal, but Abigail lingers and hesitates. 

“Mr. Parker—he were here this evenin’; he’s—he’s awful lonely 
poor old feller, since his brother married.” 

Here Abigail waits, as if for a reply or a question; but Miss Tilly 
sits looking into the fire with most unusual obtuseness, so the maid 
continues : 

‘He brought this ’ere paper to show you. He said he thought as 
how Mr. Grail were a friend of yours when he were a boy, and he 
thought you might like to see the notice. But maybe you better not 
read it to-night.” 

Matilda’s eyes are attentive enough now, She takes the paper 
hastily. 

“Good-night, Abigail, Thank you very much, Don't wait any 
longer.” 

Abigail goes out with a disapproving shake of the head, and 
Matilda turns to the peper. It is a Chicago weekly, with one sen- 
tence marked in red pencil : 

“One the 2nd inst., at his residence on——-Street, Philip Grail, in 
the fifty-third year of his age.” 

For a moment, a great exultation sweeps across her soul. He is 
hers again! He is hers! He crowned her with the first strong love 
of his youth—he is hers now by the right of that first holy love. He 
is hers by the mighty love she has borne him so long, by the sure 
knowledge she feels that none could love him better, by the claim of 
her deathless patience, by her life of faith to a lost hope. 

Then the lonely human longing comes over her again, unavailing 
regret, turbulent sorrow, pity for him and for herself. 

The fire flickers, fades, and dies ; still the fires of love and memory 
burn fiercely in the heart of the lonely watcher, and all her life 
since he left her seems naught to be remembered, and the days 
when he was near her are as if they belonged to the present. 

Philip! Philip! In the noisy Western city, your widow plans 
her mourning and the shape of her dainty caps; and, in a far farm- 
house, the grey dawn brings sleep to a weary woman who has 
watched and wept the long night through for your dear sake. And 
lo! her hair is white from the sorrow of her vigil, and the tears are 
undried on the wan cheeks that were yesterday so bright. But a 
smile curves her firm lips, a restfully sweet expression has replaced 


the old brightness that was sometimes almost hard, 
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For she knows now that Philip loved her, and she believes that 
some day they shall meet in that home, longed for of all men, where 
sorrow and parting cannot come. 








LOST LOVE OF MINE. 
You cannot hold me now ! 

Lost love of mine ; 

Nor blind me in thy thrall, 

With eyes of thine ; 

My passion’s dead for thee, 

No more I pine, 

And love’s great pain is still, 


Lost love of mine. 


So ends my dream of love, 

No more to shine, 

And I am glad to rest, and you ! 
Lost love of mine? 

Will you be glad or no, 

You made no sign, 

But saw my heart burn out, 


Lost love of mine. 


No woman’s eyes can beat, 

Lost love of mine ; 

Upon my cold dead heart 

As once did thine : 

Net even you yourself! with those 
Dark eyes of thine, 

Could stir it more, and I am glad ! 


Lost love of mine. 
W. H. Harrison. 











WILLIAM WOODALL, M.P. 


JOCIALLY-SPEAKING there are few better-known 
| figures among Parliament men than Mr. William 
Woodall, the member for Hanley. He has been in 
the House of Commons now just upon twelve years, 





and during that time he has succeeded in doing 
what few men accomplish, namely, make themselves acceptable in 
all companies and to all parties. This Mr. Woodall has done by 
his bonhomie and general good fellowship with all, combined with 
a high character and a disposition to see the best in all things and 
in all men. 

Born in Shrewsbury nearly sixty years ago, he has crowded so 
much work into the time thus far allotted to him, that the bare 
record of his public acts alone would fill a larger space than we 
have here at command. There is a certain fitness in the fact that 
he was born in the year of the first Reform Bill, and it was only 
following out the spirit which was the ruling influence at his birth 
that he should have been educated in the Congregational School at 
Liverpool, whither his parents had removed in his early years, and 
where he commenced his business career. 

It was not until 1857 that he became associated with the Stafford- 
shire Potteries, with the public life of which he has been for upwards 
of thirty years so intimately connected. Removing to Burslem in 
that year, his first business connection with the place was as man- 
ager of the gas works, then in the hands of a private company. His 
initial public work was undertaken about 1860. There was then a 
project afoot for the creation of a memorial building to commemorate 
the fact that Josiah Wedgwood, the great potter, was born in Burs- 
lem, and carried on his first manufacturing operations there. It was 
also intended that this building should become the home of a Free 
Library and School of Art and Science, and form the nucleus of a 
museum. The project had languished for some time when Mr. 
Woodall took it up, and devoted himself heart and soul to its realis- 


ation. Becoming its Honorary Secretary, he brought such an amount 
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of energy and zeal to bear upon it, that in 1863 the first stone of the 
“ Wedgwood Institute” was laid by Mr. Gladstone, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who, on the occasion, delivered an 
address on ceramics and their manufacture, which has since become 
classic. 

Mr. Woodall succeeded also in getting a public meeting of the 
inhabitants to adopt the Libraries and Museums Act by what was 
practically a unanimous vote. The work was thus commenced : but 
it took the untiring zeal and energy of the Hon. Secretary for the 
next six years to clear away the obstacles that stood in the way of 
its completion, and to raise the needful funds. At length, in 1869, 
the Wedgwood Institute was publicly opened by the Earl de Grey 
and Ripon. Mr. Woodall was appointed Chairman of the Committee of 
Management of the Free Library and Museum, and he still holds the 
office. He has also taken a warm interest, as a member of the 
committee and otherwise, in the schools of science and art, which 
are carried on under the same roof, and in the public schools and 
other charities of the town. In 1879 a public testimonial was 
presented to him, with especial reference to his successful efforts on 
behalf of the Wedgwood Institute, and he devoted this to the 
erection of an additional wing to that building, affording much- 
needed accommodation to the increasing museum, and relieving the 
pressure of space in the reading-room. In 1883 a terra-cotta bust of 
Mr. Woodall was placed in the new wing to commemorate this fresh 
exhibition of his liberality and interest in the Institution. 

In 1862 Mr. Woodall married Evelyn, daughter of Mr. James Mac- 
intyre, of the firm of Macintyre and Company, earthenware manufac- 
turers, of Washington Works, Burslem ; and he shortly afterwards 
became a partner in the firm, of which he is now the sole surviving 
member. He is also the Chairman of the Sneyd Colliery Company, 
of Burslem. .Mrs. Woodall only survived the marriage a few years 
and left no issue. 

In the year 1867, Mr. Woodall was elected a member of the Local 
Board of Health for Burslem, which was then the governing author- 
ity of the town, and was re-elected again and again, generally at 
the head of the poll, so Jong as the Board remained. In 1871 he 
was chosen Chairman of the Board and Chief Bailiff of the town— 
the highest office then in the gift of the Local Authority, who re- 
elected him to it in the following year. In 1877 he rendered valu- 
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able aid, both to the Local Board and the gas proprietors in the course 
of negotiations which ended in the gas works being purchased for the 
town, and was appointed Chairman of the Gas Committee upon the 
completion of the transfer. In 1878 the town was incorporated, and 
Mr. Woodall was elected a Town Councillor, an office which he 
retained until 1883, when his increasing public duties compelled his 
retirement. The acceptance of his resignation was embodied in a 
unanimous resolution of his colleagues, conveying to him the expres- 
sion of their high appreciation of his services as Chairman of the two 
Committees, and their great regret at his loss. A striking instance 
of Mr. Woodall’s conciliatory dispositon,perhaps also of his native gift 
of diplomacy, which occurred during the few years of his service upon 
the Town Council, is worthy of quotation here, the more so as it 
also exhibits him as an uncompromising Liberal and Liberationist. 
A cemetery had been purchased and laid out for the borough by their 
predecessors, the Local Board, acting under the Burial Acts, and 
persistent efforts were put forth by a minority of the Council to se- 
cure the election of two chapels—one for the Established Church 
and the other for Dissenters. Mr. Woodall so conducted the contro- 
versy that the Council were enabled to build a single chapel, 
upon unconsecrated ground, for the common use of ministers of all 
denominations. 

In 1874 he was placed upon the Commission of the Peace for the 
County of Stafford, and in the same year he was elected a member 
of the Burslem School Board, being afterwards appointed the 
Chairman of the Board. This position he held until 1886, when, in 
consequence of the increasing demands upon his time, he was obliged 
to decline re-election. 

In the year 1880, Mr. Woodall was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Stoke-upon-Trent. 

At the next general election, in 1885, Hanley and Burslem formed 
the Parliamentary borough of Hanley; and Mr. Woodall was 
returned for the new borough by a large majority. At the following 
election he was returned unopposed. With his entrance into Parlia- 
ment commenced what we may term the second stage of his public 
career, when the district was, as it were, required to give him up to 
the nation. His long years of training in local work, however, had 
admirably fitted him for the larger sphere to which he was now called, 


and the interest he had always taken in educational matters in 
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particular marked him out as the right man for a member of the 
Royal Commission on Technical Education, to which, on its appoint- 
ment, he was named. The name of no other member has become so 
identified with the work of the Commission as his ; and it may with 
justice be said that no other member has done more to make the 
Commission an effective instrument for the good it was proposed to 
effect than the member for Hanley. 

As a member of the Commission Mr. Woodall visited all the chief 
centres of manufacture on the Continent, and so exhaustless were the 
stores of information he thus obtained on matters all-important to 
our native industries that he may be said to bea living encyclopedia 
in the arts and sciences as applied to manufacture. In short, he has 
made technical education his special study, and his speeches and 
addresses in the various centres of textile and other industries have 
done much to put aspur to local energy, to point out defects where 
they haveexisted, to suggest bettermethods, and, in short, to make both 
our workmen and manufacturers determined not to allow ourindustrial 
supremacy to slip from our hands. It is pleasing to be able to quote the 
opinion of a man so eminently qualified to judge to the effect that, 
‘‘ taking the arts of construction in particular and the arts as a whole, 
our people still maintain their position at the head of the industrial 
world.” This statement was made before the Kidderminster School 
of Art in 1885, and it is as well to remark that he followed it up 
with the observation that the members of the Royal Commission .on 
Technical Education felt considerable relief in being able to make 
that statement ; but I beg you to remember that fifty years ago that 
pre-eminence could not have been questioned. In the meantime 
those countries which were so long devastated by wars—while we, 
enjoying our insular position, were enabled to develop our manufac- 
tures and commerce undisturbed—those countries have been 
applying themselves with extraordinary energy and success, and have 
been steadily creeping up to us, and in some cases have passed us in 
the race.” The fact that “our commercial and manufacturing pre- 
eminence is now contested, severely contested, in almost every walk of 
industrial life,” is an old story now ; but Mr, Woodall has done good 
work by keeping it before us and by insisting upon the need of still 
larger facilities in our manufacturing centres for technical instruc- 
tion. 


Amongst other things, he has done, and is still doing, a national 
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service by calling attention to the industrial ‘museums to be found 
abroad, and recommending their establishment in this country. 
At Kidderminster he said, referring to these museums :—“ There 
are such museums to which there are quickly forwarded for consul- 
tation and guidance, not merely examples of the produc- 
tion of their competitors, but circulars of price lists, and the 
minutest information with regard to what is being done by English 
and other competitors. How extremely valuable it would be for 
you to have placed, not merely for the guidance of one particular 
manufacturer, in some public place where all persons could go and 
obtain such information as is of the most direct consequence to the 
trade of the town. This is not a matter which affects the employers 
alone. There is nothing more remarkable on the Continent than 
this, that this movement, involving as it does considerable burdens 
upon the local rates, isa popular democratic movement. It has 
contributed almost entirely to the industrial prosperity of Switzer- 
land, and I was assured that while candidates for public offices 
pledge themselves, as they do here, to economy in every other depart- 
ment of public life, no man would have a ghost of a chance of being 
returned who desired to starve either the national or local expenditure 
on education.” In the same way, in addressing the North 
Staffordshire Chamber of Commerce, and referring to the 
museums in the Potteries, he said: “ There is, however, one type 
of museum greatly appreciated abroad, but practically unknown in 
England. I wish it were permitted to hope that the Staffordshire 
Potteries would ever possess such a ceramic collection as that at 
l.imoges.” But even more useful than the Limoges museum he 
found that under the patronage of the Industrial Society of 
Mulhouse, and described in Vol. I. of the Report on Technical 
Instruction. The Staffordshire potteries in particular will never be 
able to repay the debt it owes to the member for Hanley for the 
deep interest he has ever taken in the staple trade of the district, 
and for the benefits he has bestowed upon it by his persistent 
efforts for the improvement of its trade and industry. 

Mr. Woodall’s connection with the advocacy for the admission of 
qualified women to the franchise is well known, and need hardly be 
commented upon. He had formally taken charge of the agitation 
when, in 1886, Mr. Gladstone made him Surveyor-General of 
Ordnance. His actual tenure of office was brief, but he devoted him- 
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self with assiduity to the investigation of Lord Morley’s Special Com- 
mittee on the Manufacturing Departments of the War Office. The 
member for Hanley’s connection with the deaf and dumb might 
also be referred to, did space permit. 

In politics Mr. Woodall is a Gladstone Liberal, and is an earnest 
supporter of the “ platform ” espoused by the veteran leader, including, 
of course, Home Rule for Ireland. But he does not, like some, find 
politics an insurmountable obstacle to all other pursuits. He is a 
welcome guest in the studios of St. John’s Wood and Kensington, 
and he is recognised as a no mean connoisseur of art. He is an 
enthusiastic member of the Savage Club, of which he isa trustee, and 
he delights much in what may be called the higher Bohemianism of 
London society. During the Parliamentary Session he generally gives 
one or two of his noted “ Sandwich-soirées” in the huge building 
opposite the St. James’s Park Station known to the jocose as 
“ Hanley’s Folly,” to which, as a “Savage” once remarked, “all 
and sandwichry ” are invited, but the company is always selected 
from amongst the élite of the literary and artistic professions, while 
such personages as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, and even Royalty 
itself, have not disdained to attend. 








“PRIEST OR PLAYER.” 


A THEATRICAL STORY, TOLD BY AN ACTRESS. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Ga HEN | 


G 


“ Beauchamp, tell me, for the love of God, Is she dead?” “ Yes,” 


regained consciousness I was lying on the sofa 
in my own sitting-room, and by my side was Laurence 
Beauchamp. In an instant the terrible words I had 


heard recurred to my recollection, and, starting up, 





I seized him by the arm as I cried in agony, 


he replied solemnly, “She is dead!” With a loud ery I fell back 


upon the sofa. and for some time 





I know not how long—he allowed 
the frenzy of my grief to have it’s way. The intolerable anguish 
seemed literally to tear at my very heart strings! Gwendoline! 
my beautiful, innocent darling! To think of her lying dead! 
Killed in so sudden, so awful a manner! Jt was not until I was 
quiet from utter exhaustion that Beauchamp spoke. Then he said, 
“Churchill, you must summon all your fortitude to listen to what 
I have to say, as you have not only to hear the sad details of this 
awful event, but to learn that you have been the victim of a cruel 
and heartless deception.” “No, no!” I gasped, “not—not Gwen- 
doline.” ‘ Yes,” said he, sternly, “you have been systematically 
deceived by the wretched girl who is now lying dead, overtaken by 
a terrible retribution as she was hastening to the final consummation 
of her wickedness.” ‘“ No, no,” I cried, “it is false, it cannot be 
true!” ‘Read that,” said Beauchamp, and as he spoke he put a 
paper into my hand. It was written on in pencil in irregular 
characters as if by an almost powerless hand, and was addressed to 
me as follows :— 
“* CLEMENT, — 

“T have deceived you, ever since we first met. All my life 
has been a lie! Iam dying. Laurence Beauchamp knows all, and 
will tell you when I am dead, Forgive if you can—— 


“© GWENDOLINE.”’ 
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This was also signed and witnessed by the doctor and nurse, who 
were in attendance upon her. As I read, I groaned aloud, for I 
felt that henceforth life could be nothing but a blank tome! In 
that supreme moment, all belief in human nature, with all chivalrous 
reverence for womanhood, seemed to be swept away from me for 
ever ; and I shuddered as I thought of the possible fifty years that 
lay before me, to be passed in isolation without hope, without love, 
without faith in man or woman! “Go on,” I said, as soon as I 
could speak, and I hardly knew my own voice, so changed and 
hollow did it sound. ‘Goon, let me hear it all now.” ‘ You are so 
exhausted,” said Beauchamp, kindly. ‘“ And there is much to dis- 
tress and shock you. Will you not wait till to-morrow.” ‘‘ No,” I 
replied firmly, “I will hear all at once. There is nothing that can 
shock me now—Beauchamp, I think my heart is broken!” He 
grasped my hand, and wrung it warmly, and then in a low distinct 
voice, related the following particulars, “The accident occurred 
very soon after the train left Newcastle. Through some cause, not 
yet known, the engine ran off the rails, and was precipitated down 
the embankment at a part where it is unfortunately very steep, 
carrying with it three carriages, full of passengers. Gwendoline 
Vane was in one of these carriages, and some time elapsed before she 
and her unfortunate companions could be extricated from their 
terrible position. By the time they could be reached, several had 
succumbed to their injuries, and were past all help. Others, though 
still living, were so fatally injured, that it was impossible they 
could live many hours. They were all conveyed as speedily as possible 
back to the Newcastle station, where several doctors were quickly 
in attendance. Gwendoline’s case was at once pronounced hopeless, 
and as she was perfectly conscious, the truth was broken to her, and 
she was asked if she would wish to be conveyed to the Infirmary or 
to her own home. She at once demanded to be told how long she had 
to live, and on being informed that she could not survive more than 
four hours, she begged that she might at once be brought back to 
B , and offered to pay liberally for any expense that might be 
incurred. It fortunately happened that among the passengers who 
had escaped injury was a Dr. Fearon, a resident of B——. This 
gentleman, who had seen Gwendoline act on the previous night, was 
deeply interested in the sad case, and at once volunteered to superin- 
tend the difficult task of moving her to her lodging. He secured 
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the services of a professional nurse, who had been sent to the scene 
of the accident from the Infirmary, and a sort of litter hastily con- 
structed, and made as comfortable as possible with cushions and 
rugs. This was placed across the seats of a railway carriage, and 
, attended 
by the good doctor and nurse. She was conveyed to her lodgings 





Gwendoline, carefully laid upon it, was brought to B 


between four and five in the afternoon.” At this point in the 
terrible story Beauchamp’s voice faltered, and for a moment he was 
silent, then in a very low voice, almost a whisper, he went on, “ She 
seems to have borne her sufferings most bravely ; the doctor declares 
that he never saw so much heroism displayed by a woman. When 
the horror-stricken landlady broke forth into loud lamentations, 
Gwendoline calmly desired her to moderate her distress, and to 
assist the nurse to get her to bed, saying that she had no time to 
lose, and giving last directions with a degree of clearness astonishing 
in a person in her condition, When she had been made as comfortable 
as circumstances would permit, she desired her landlady to send for 
me.” Here I interrupted him, and in a voice, made uncontrollable 
by.emotion, cried “For you- you! Beauchamp, what could she 
want with you? why should she wish to see you or anyone other 
than her betrothed husband?” Beauchamp’s face looked drawn and 
haggard as he replied, “Churchill, I am not at liberty to tell you 
everything, but in order to explain fully all that has so puzzled you, 
{ must go back to the period of my first acquaintance with Gwen- 


doline Vane, which began eleven years ago.” 


LAURENCE BEAUCHAMP'’S STORY. 


“T shall probably astonish you much by telling you that, from a 
very early age, I was destined by my parents for the Roman 
Catholic Priesthood, and with that view I was sent to a well-known 
Jesuit college, where I remained until I was old enough to begin my 
sacred profession. I took upon myself the solemn vows without any 
misgivings as to my fitness for the holy office of a Priest, for since my 
childhood I had been so completely imbued with the idea that I was 
intended for the Church that it had never occurred to me to doubt if 
any secular profession would not have been better adapted to my dis- 
position and temperament. About twelve years ago, I became Priest 
in Charge of a small parish in the West of England. Amongst my 
poorer parishioners I became acquainted with a widow, a Mrs. 
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Varley, and her little daughter, Georgie, then about ten years 
old, whom you have known as Gwendoline Vane. They appeared to 
be in extreme poverty, and the widow worked night and day at her 
needle to support herself and her child. As Georgie grew up, she was 
able to assist her mother, but it was evident that she did so most 
unwillingly ; her temper was not proof against the hardships of her 
life, and, in my capacity of Spiritual Guide, I often had to reprimand 
her sharply for her unfeeling conduct to the poor mother, upon whose 
strength, privations of all kinds, and unremitting toil, were begin- 
ning to tell most severely. Georgie was scarcely sixteen 
when a new face appeared in our village. A young Greek, 
Alexander Negroponte by name, who represented that he 
was connected with some business firm in Manchester, began to be 
seen frequently in the neighbourhood. He took a room at the prin- 
cipal Inn, and generally came on Saturdays and stayed till the Mon- 
day, when he returned, as he said, to Manchester. It soon began to 
be whispered that Negroponte was paying very marked attention to 
Mrs. Varley’s pretty daughter, and one day Mrs. Varley herself came 
and implored me to use my influence with Georgie, to try to induce 
her to give up the society of Negroponte, who, as the mother said, was 
a most unfit companion for her. She told me that her daughter was 
too headstrong to pay any attention to her, but she thought it 
possible that she might listen to me. I promised to call and do what 
I could, and accordingly, I, one day, presented myself at the humble 
cottage rented by the poor widow. I found both Mrs. Varley and 
Georgie in a state of great excitement, the former had that morning 
received a letter from a widowed sister who resided in London, and 
who, having a shop to attend to, as well as three young children, 
required a companion to help her, and with this view, offered to take 
Georgie, fora year. Mrs, Varley was very unwilling to part with 
her daughter, but Georgie was bent upon having the change, so it 
was ultimately settled that she was to go. After her departure, 
there was very little communication between mother and daughter. 
Mrs. Varley was unable to write, and her sister apparently could 
only do so with the greatest difficulty. Georgie wrote twice very 
briefly, after which there was a cessation of all correspondence, and 
within a year after her daughter left her, Mrs. Varley was laid in her 
grave. I received no answer to the letter I wrote to Georgie, telling 
her of the sad event, and gradually: I ceased to think of her, absorbed 
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as I was in the increasing cares of my parish. About a year after 
Mrs. Varley’s death, I was one day preparing to leave the little 
church, where I had been hearing Confessions, when a closely-veiled 
woman presented herself, and begged that I would stay and listen to 
her. She appeared to be in great trouble, and something in the 
tones of her voice seemed familiar to me, but I was little prepared 
for the surprise that awaited me. The seal of Confession has since 
been removed from my lips, and by her own dying wish, I am now 
about to reveal to you what Georgie Varley then told me, for the 
veiled penitent before me was no other than the unhappy girl who 
nearly two years ago had left her home to go to her ruin. The 
letter purporting to be from her aunt to Mrs. Varley was a Forgery ! 
It had been written by Negroponte, who had arranged to meet 
Georgie at Liverpool, when she was supposed to be on her way to 
London. He persuaded the ill-fated girl to accompany him to the 
Isle of Man, where they remained nearly a year. It was an easy 
matter to send Georgie’s two notes addressed to her mother, to be 
posted in London, and it had never sccurred to Mrs. Varley to 
wonder at her sister’s silence, as there had been no correspondence 
between them for many years, and they were almost strangers to 
each other. For some time Negroponte had appeared to be quite 
devoted to Georgie, but at length she noticed a growing coolness in 
his manner. His temper also became extremely irritable, money 
seemed to be less plentiful with him than before, and by degrees he 
neglected her more and more. At last he deserted her altogether, 
and Georgie found herself alone in the Island, with a sickly infant, 
and absolutely without money. Fora time she made a precarious 
living by painting photographs, until the child died. Then, at last, 
nature asserted itself, and, as was natural, in her sore need of love 
and sympathy, a great longing awoke within her to see her mother 
once again. She resolved to go to her, and arrived at her old home 
only to find that her mother had been for ever taken from her! 
Overcome by remorse and grief, she came and poured all her sad 
story into my ears. Much moved by her apparent contrition, I 
undertook to find a home for her in the house of a lady 
who, I well knew, would be fully competent to watch over this 
unfortunate waif, and before she left me she gave me the 
address of a quiet inn, where she said she could be found for the 
next few days. I at once communicated with the lady I have 
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alluded to, and made all"necessary arrangements for Georgie’s recep- 
tion into her hospitable house. I then went to the address that 
Georgie had given me, but only to find the bird flown, and gone, no 
one knew whither, I never saw her from that hour until I met her in 
Oxford, in Mr. Walker’s company. I soon discovered that she had 
determined to become your wife, I also saw that you were blindly 
in love with her, anil I told her what a cruel wrong it would be 
were she to force herself into such a family as yours. I told her 
that if she became your wife, your prospects would be blighted by 
the connection. I also told her that she ought to pause before in- 
flicting upon you the’anguish of finding that you had been so basely 
deceived ; but to all my expostulations she turned a deaf ear: she 
never pretended that she loved you, as all the affection of which her 
shallow nature was capable had been given to the villain who had 
betrayed her; but she was quite determined to enjoy the position 
she would secure in becoming your wife. When I threatened to 
warn you, she defied me to do so, as all I knew against her had come 
to my knowledge under the seal of Confession, and was, conse- 
quently, a secret which Honour, no less than Religion, forbade me to 
divulge. This it was that tied my tongue when you questioned me 
with regard to the conversation which you overheard between me 
and Gwendoline in the green-room, and this it was that would have 
tied my tongue for ever had not Georgie sent for me on her death- 
bed, and charged me to tell you all. There is little more to 
add. Her conduct to you, to the very hour of the fatal 
accident, has been one Lie! The letter she showed you, which 
you imagined to be from the Liverpool landlady, was written 
by the wretch Negroponte, who has lately re-appeared upon 
the scene and renewed his pursuit of the unhappy girl, who 
in her mad infatuation for him, was prepared to relinquish her 
designs upon you, and with the money, out of which she had 
vheated you, to join him at Liverpool, previously to accompanying 
him to America. Churchill,” said Beauchamp, when he had ended 
this terrible story, “are you quite exhausted, or have you any 
curiosity to hear why I gave up the office of Priest, and went upon 
the stage?” J silently motioned to him to go on, speak, I could 
not : Beauchamp drank some water that was standing near, and pro- 
ceeded. ‘It was shortly after Georgie’s second disappearance from 
the village that my health began to fail, and I was ordered to the 
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South of France. Among the visitors at the Pension, where I was 
staying, were Col. Norton, a widower, and his daughter, a beautiful 
girl of one and twenty. At sight of Helen Norton, all the dormant 
long-repressed feelings of natural affection awoke within me, I loved 
her passionately, and soon saw that my love was returned. I will 
pass over the conflict with conscience, the agonising doubts, the 
bitter remorse I experienced and combatted, before I finally yielded 
to the passion which was consuming me. It is enough for me to say 
that I succeeded in persuading her to fly with me to England, where 
we were at once married. Immediately after the ceremony I tele- 
graphed to Colonel Norton to inform him of the event, and the same 
day, both Helen and I wrote and begged his forgiveness. I told him, 
that though I must now, of course, give up the Priesthood, I 
possessed a private income, which, though not large, would suffice 
for all our actual] wants, in addition to which, I hoped soon to obtain 
a footing in some secular calling which would enable me to provide 
Helen with all the luxuries to which she had been accustomed. To 
this letter I received no answer. To my poor Helen, her father,who 
was a strict and bigotted Catholic, sent a few lines, to say that 
she had by her own act, for ever ceased to be a child of his, 
that he looked upon the impious marriage she had contracted 
with the utmost horror, and that his dying Curse would be upon her 
and her children! This cruel letter was my wife's death blow! She 
never rallied from it, but gradually grew more and more melancholy. 
The feeling that she had committed a Sacrilege in marrying me 
weighed heavily upon her mind. I even began to fear for her reason, 
and in fifteen months after our ill-omened marriage, she died in 
giving birth to a still-born child! From that hour I have never 
known a moment’s peace. In my frantic desire for some occupation 
that would take off my thoughts from the memories of the past, I 
resolved to go upon the stage, with what result you have seen. My 
only comfort is, that by doing so, I have been enabled to be of some 
use to a poor erring girl, and also to you, in this, the first great 
sorrow of your life.” With these words, Beauchamp wrung my hand 
warmly, and left me. We never met again! That night I was 
attacked by brain fever, which prostrated me for weeks. When I 
recovered consciousness, both my parents were by my side. To them 
I confessed all, and having done so, I earnestly besought my father’s 
forgiveness for having so long opposed his wishes with regard to my 
profession. 





Of the Alley of Saint Estave. 





Years afterwards, when I was vicar of a large parish in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of London, I heard that Laurence Beauchamp 
had left the theatrical profession and had become a Monk of the 
rigid Order of La Trappe. Terribly as I had suffered through my 
unfortunate choice of a calling, for which I was unsuited by nature 
in almost every way, I often feel thankful, as I look round upon the 
dear wife and children who surround me in my declining years, that 
the severe chastening I had undergone had come at an age when the 
susceptibilities are sufficiently elastic to recover from a blow, which, 
had it fallen at a later period, would have crushed them utterly 
beneath its iron weight. 


Tue Enp. 








OF THE ALLEY OF SAINT ESTAVE, 


Empty alley of Saint Estave, 
Leading aside from a busy street, 
Flags and cobblestones worn away 
sy generations of passing feet. 


Empty alley of Saint Estave. 


Ah! so blithe was the little May 

As she came with a smile from the garden gate, 
Just twelve years old that Flora day, 

Hurrying so she might not be late, 


Through the alley of Saint Estave. 


Oh! so brave lo ked Lionel Lee 
As he came to meet her at Estave’s Court, 
‘When was ever such pair to see? 
Save for each other they cared for nought, 


Glad in the alley of Saint Estave. 


First danced the Mayor and his good lady, 
Then the boy squirs and Marian Goid, 
After them following Lionel Lee 
With May’s hand in his, and a joy untold. 
They had kissed in the alley of Saint Estave. 
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Through the high street and past the cross, 
Down by the market and round the town, 
Stopping at last by the Duke of Ross 
Where the King himself had once sat down, 


Far from the alley of Saint Estave. 


Great the revels and wild the fun, 

Noon to midnight they feasted and played ; 
Ilome long since, their holiday done, 

Lionel Lee and his little May maid, 


Back to the alley of Saint Estave. 
+ * + * ~ 


Ancient alley of Saint Estave, 

When wert brighter than on that day 

When through the crowd that filled the court 
Stepped Edgar, and fair in her loveliness, May ? 


Flower decked alley of Saint Estave. 


First danced the Mayor and his good lady, 
Then Edgar Trelawn and the lady May— 
Sure never before was this sight to see 

A Bridal pair dancing on Flora day, 


From the alley of Saint Estave 


In the High Street the crowd was great, 
Till at the cross “ Hark! wait—make way ! ” 
What is it they carry there through the West gate? 
What burden so woful ? Oh, can noone say ? 
Silent the alley of Saint Estave. 


Found on the rocks by the Goonhilly Race, 

Fallen last night they supposed—none could tell, 

A cloth hid the body and covered the face ; 

As they crossed the road one bearer slipped and it fell. 


Who kissed in the alley of Saint Estave ? 


Fearful the wail that was flung on the air, 
Piercing the shriek as she saw him and knew 
Senseless she lay, her face bathed in her hair, 
Like a lily asleep in a garland of yew. 
Mournful alley of Saint Estave. 
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All hoodless at midnight she stealthily crept 

To the casement that opens on Estave’s dark court, 

Keeping in shadow quite silent, and stepped 

On and on till she came to the house that she sought. 
Night in the alley of Saint Estave. 


All fast was the door, yet unbaffled she climbed 

To the window and opened it, creeping inside, 

To the couch where her Lionel lay in his death 

Then deftly she raised him, her love that had died. 
Empty alley of Saint Estave. 


Slow bearing the body of Lionel Lee 

O’er the uneven ground, with the wind’s weary moan 

In her ears, through the mist on the hill she could see 

The rocks where they stood that last midnight alone. 
Cries in the alley of Saint Estave. 


She stood, the love May, neath the moon tall and fair, 

Her Lee in her arms one more moment held fast, 

One kiss on his lips, and then swift through the air 

She sprang, and her soul to his spirit had passed. 
Empty alley of Saint Estave. 


Dana Barrett. 


PaaS 








WEATHER PROPHESYING. 


YHERE are weather prophets and weather prophets. 
Every intelligent person is to a greater or less extent a 


weather prophet, from the great director-general of the 





weather at Westminster, to the baby just out of its long 
clothes. The Director of British weather goes in for 
twenty-four hours’ forecasts, but the babies and youngsters are satis- 
fied with much shorter intervals. They are not so ambitious as the 
Director of the Meteorological office. They see the big black clouds 
gathering up and obscuring the light from the great day luminary, 
and they prophesy rain, which very often takes place. I am unable to 
give the percentage success, partial success,and failure of these amateur 
meteorologists, but if records were kept, I am of opinion that these 
amateurs might give the director points and still beat him. The reason 
is, they prophesy just before the event; they actually, as it were, see the 
rain coming. Sometimes, however, they get wrong, as the threatening 
cloud passes over without a drop of rain falling. In fact, these 
amateurs, young or old, are merely weather glasses. The weather glass 
contains a chemical fluid composition which is very sensitive to the 
light, so sensitive indeed that an increase in the darkness leads to a 
decomposition in the fluid, whereby there is a curdy precipitation pro- 
duced that is supposed to indicate rain. In the same way all human 
beings, and we might perhaps include the whole of animated nature as 
being very sensitive to the withdrawal of light by the big cloud that 
intercepts the solar rays. There can be no doubt but that the increase 
or decrease in the intensity of light produces chemical changes in the 
bodies of animals which, if we could observe, would, like the weather 
glass, be taken to indicate the approach of rain. Plants are also 
very sensitive to light. There are some plants that follow the sun 
in its course from rising to setting, and some open and close their 
floral appendages according to the intensity of the light. The daisy, 
or day’s eye, the most highly organised plant, is also most sensitive 
to the sun’s rays. 


In fact, the sensitiveness of plants to weather changes is such a 
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matter of common notoriety that one of the great London Daily 
Papers, the author of the ‘“ Man and Dog Fight,” had some years 
ago, as I was credibly informed (by one who ought to know), a plant 
sent all the way from Vienna to Fleet Street, as it had been reported 
that by means of the indications of this plant the weather might be 
prognosticated. It was called the weather plant. It turned out in 
the event, however, to be a plant upon their credulity. They could 
not get any weather at all out of this plant, and it was pronounced a 
total failure. Something like the Westminster director of the weather, 
whose forecasts are often complete failures, It was rather hard, 
however, and unfair to drag the plant away from its native spot 
and expect it to exhibit its prophetic powers in the smoky purlieus 
of Fleet Street. It was too much to expect froma mere plant, for 
a dog, or even a man who possessed weather foreseeing powers in 
Austria would not, after being dragged away unceremoniously, have 
exhibited these faculties in London. The Daily Telegraph ought to 
have sent outa special correspondent to have consulted the oracle in 
the land of its nativity with its ordinary environment, where it 
had time to study all the past clanges of weather. The poor plant 
was not allowed any time in which to take a note of Fleet Street 
weather. 

To fancy that any plant could more than indicate the present by 
any marked change in its environment, exhibited a woeful amount of 
credulity in the Fleet Street people. To imagine that a plant could by 
any external indications afford any clue to weather not yet ex- 
perienced by it exhibits a profound ignorance, of vegetable life at any 
rate, and is nearly as bad as the Star when it suggested that the 
delay of the swifts in leaving England this year was probably due to 
their foreknowledge that better weather was coming. The slightest 
study of vegetable and animal life ought to convince anyone with the 
slightest intelligence that plants and all animals under the rank of 
man are acted upon automatically by the existing atmospheric con- 
ditions and can have no foreknowledge of weather. In fact, the 
average British citizen has absolutely no foreknowledge whatever 
of the weather, and is content to take it as it comes, and even an 
office with a large staff supported by the State, whose duty it is to 
make 24 hour forecasts, gets the weather as often wrong as right. 
It may therefore be stated as a fact, that even the highest and most 
intelligent form of animal life—man—has no certain foreknowledge 
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of coming weather changes, and that my system lately evolved and 
developed is the only one that will enable men to obtain a knowledge 
of the weather changes that will take place in any year. 

My system is entirely based upon the moon’s motions, and as these 
can be known for any moment of future time, it follows as a matter of 
course that the weather of any given place can be prognosticated for any 
given point of time, no matter how far it may be in future. I have 
already fully explaine:l my system in the pages of this journal, so that 
it is unnecessary for me here to say more upon that subject. <A 
weather prophet’s position is not an enviable one. He never gets any 
credit. If the weather comes out correct according to forecast, the 
public take it as a matter of course. If one or two days turn out in- 
accurate, you are certain to hear of it more than once. They like to let 
you know. They desire to keep you from becoming conceited. You 
have to hear many unjust criticisms. Perhaps you have stated thata 
certain day would be unsettled, and the day is fine with much sun- 
shine from morning to evening. In this case you are considered to be 
wrong, although it may rain before or after midnight. 

I had got down unsettled for the last two days in September,1891, 
but both days were fine with much brilliant sunshine, and my publisher 
said to me with an injured air “ You were wrong yesterday,” and I re- 
plied, “ Did you notice the rain before and after midnight last night ? 


? 


That will make both days come out quite right.” Of course he did not 
observe that rain. He retired to rest before it commenced and he got 
up after the moisture had dried up, so he had a strong impression on 
his mind that I was altogether out of it. Again, there are other days 
in which the atmosphere is in a very unsettled condition. It threatens 
to rain, and perhaps does rain a little in parts of the metropolis. The 
rain is unobserved by most people, and you are again credited with be- 
ing wrong. No allowance ismade. You require to be very chary 
about putting down rain for any given day, for should it fall when 
people are asleep they are sublimely unconscious and mark you wrong. 

If in past weather records you have merely got the amount of rain- 
fall per day, there is no means of telling whether it rained during the 
day or night. 

In these cases it is risky prophesying. 

If you consult the hourly past records in order to decide whether the 
rain will fall during the night or day, more time is taken up than any 
one individual can spend upon the subject, so that the Government 
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ought to appoint a staff to forecast the weather on my system. In this 
way it would be possible to tell, not only the day, but even the hour 
when the rain would take place. The utmost I can do single-handed is 
to give a very rough idea of the general character of the weather at 
any given place. 

It seems unnecessary to give any explanation of what is meant by 
the word weather. Such phrases as fine, wet, cold, hot, dry, foggy, &e., are 
understood by all, but there are some other weather qualifying words 
of which some explanation is necessary, as I find there is often a con- 
siderable difference of opinion about their exact meaning. For in- 
stance, I have been very much misunderstood with regard to the 
sense in which the word unsettled is to be understood when used in 
my forecasts. 

Tt is a word of vague and unsettled import. 

An unsettled day may be a day on which there is either rain or no 
rain. Asarule, when [ say it will be unsettled I am regarded as 
being accurate in my forecasts when there is some rain during the day, 
and if there is no rain I am usually regarded as being incorrect. Now 
frequently when it does not rain the aspect of the heavens is 
entirely dark and gloomy—there are nimbi or rain-clouds in profusion. 
The weather conditions are very unsettled, there is every appearance 
of rain and yet it passes over without adrop. It looks threatening ; it 
lowers. To such a condition of the atmosphere I apply the term wn- 
settled, and in all such cases I claim to be right, although many would 
think me wrong. Of course, if for such a lowering and threatening 
day I predicted rain am marked wrong, although the difference be- 
tween raining and not raining is occasionally very slight indeed. 

I have so far used the word unsettled for days on which I have a 
doubt as to whether it will really rain or not In these cases I have 
certain evidence in favour of rain and certain other evidence indicating 
that it may threaten and lower without any wet at all. 

I feel a difficulty. If I foretell rain it may only lower and threaten, 
but if I predict a fair day it may happen to rain. 

If I prophesied wnsettled weather I should consider I was correct 
whether it rained or not. Again, in forecasting the movements of the 
barometer, I occasionally get in front or lag a little behind the actual 
movement, so that I may prophesy on a certain day weather that takes 
place the day before or the day after. 


Provided I am accurate on the whole, allowance should be made in 
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such eases, as Ihave not yet attained perfection in forecasting. I, 
however, hope as time goes on to become more and more accurate as 
my methods become more and more evolutionized. 

In the accompanying diagram the upper curve was forecasted by 


me in Tinsley’s Magazine for September, and the under curve gives 
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th» move ments of the barometer as recorded at the Greenwich 
Observatory. 

[t will be found upon a close scrutiny that there is a remarkable 
resemblance between the forecasted and the actual curve. 

It will also be noticed that with a few exceptions the weather that 
actually took place was very similar to that prognosticated as seen 


Daily Weather Forecasts. 
November, 1891. 
By 
Hugh Clements. 





Enplamations Sea froma, Ms. of Jumraley 


by the lettering /, u, 7, c., over the corresponding parts of the curves, 
and the direction of the wind as denoted in each by arrows was 
wonderfully alike. 1 













THE WIDOW’S SON. 


Through the streets the mourners go, 
Burthened with the wail of woe, 
Children shun them passing by, 
Mother sadly gaze and sigh ; 
All alone, with sorrow bowed, 
O’er her son the widow weeps, 
Cradled in his burial shroud, 
He, her only comfort, sleeps. 
Needy, widowed, and bereft, 
What hath she of comfort left 7 


Friendly hands take up the bier, 
Pear it forth with reverent fear, 
Pear it forth beyond the gates 
Where the grave their burden waits, 
Lo, a multitude draws nigh, 
Meekly upon Him they wait, 
Him who passed no sufferer by, 
Christ, the all-compassionate. 
He hath tasted every woe 


Tongue can tell or heart can know. 


“Weep not” said the Son of God, 
Touched the bier and spake the word, 
Spake the word of glad surprise, 
‘Son, I say to thee, Arise ! ” 
He that slept in death arose : 
To his mother’s heart restored, 
What a world of joy she knows, 
What a glad acclaim is heard : 


“Great the prophet to us given ; 








Cod to earth hath bowed the Heaven ! ” 


A. Hors) ool. 














THE ENGLISH NICE. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 
EW places in England are better known by name than 


Hastings, associated as it so intimately is with the 


history of the country and its great destinies. We 





have all read how, eight centuries and a-half ago, 
the little village of Hastings, as it then was, 
witnessed one of the most momentous invasions of which history has 
any record ; for undoubtedly by the descent of William of Normandy 





ST. CLEMENT'S CAVES, HASTINGS. 


upon England, and its conquest by him, the greatest act, perhaps, 
connected with the foundation of the future empire was consummated. 
But whilst we have all had this fact indelibly impressed upon our 
minds, our knowledge of the town and its many points of interest 
is apt to stop there. And yet it is a pity that it should be so, 
because there are but few places in the three kingdoms with more or 
greater claims upon our attention. Indeed, the visitor coming to the 
town for the first time is somewhat bewildered by the choice of 
places of interest to visit. And this is not only the case from an 


historical and antiquarian point of view, but also from the point of 
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view of the picturesque and—still more important (to many, at 
least)—of health. It would be difficult to name a seaside resort 
with a greater number and variety of pleasing and romantic spots 
in its immediate vicinity than this charming Sussex watering-place ; 
while, as to its claims as a health resort, they have been famed for 
upwards of a hundred years. In a book on the health resorts of 
England, published last century, the author says of Hastings, “ the 
purity of the air and the amenity of the situation point it out as 
an eligible station for bathing or recreation. . . . Hence it has 
deservedly risen in reputation as a bathing place, and every year it 
seems to obtain fresh accessions of visitors.” And this it appears to 
have been doing ever since, 

There is what we may call old and new Hastings—Hastings proper 
and St. Leonards, which is now incorporated with the old town. For 
quaintness and historic interest, however, the old town stands pre- 
eminent. It is situated in a narrow valley enclosed by hills, and run- 
ning down to a little cove of the bay of Hastings. These hills, known 
respectively as the East and West Cliffs, range from three to four hun- 
dred feet in height, and shelter the town from the east, nerth-east, and 
west winds. The old town of Hastings dates from a very remote 
period. Tradition says that it was founded by a Danish pirate of the 
name of Hastings, who built a fort here to protect his men from 
attack ; that even prior to the date of this sea-roving chieftain it is 
reputed to have been a place of some note. Antiquaries suppose that 
the Romans had a camp here, and there is certainly good ground for 
the belief. One authority even goes so far as to conjecture that 
Cesar, after his first landing near Dover, brought his ships round to 
Hastings for better security. But this, of course, must ever remain a 
conjecture. The Castle, whose ruins dominate the highest point of 
the west hill, and form one of the most interesting objects of the 
town, dates from Saxon times. William the Conqueror undoubt 
edly found a stronghold here, and perceiving its importance for 
defence, greatly added to its dimensions. The famous Bayeux 
tapestry has a representation of the digging of a castle, and the 
description says that Duke William “ordered a castle should be dug 
at Hastings.” The history of the castle is a very interesting one, 
but it cannot be given here. The ruins are an object of great attraction 
to visitors, and it marks the wonderful change that has taken place 
in our manners since the time of the Norman Kings, to observe that 
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visitors now engage in games!'where formerly Adela, daughter of 
William, presided as queen of love and beauty at the first tourna- 
ment held in England. 


THE LOVERS’ SEAT, FAIRLIGHT GLEN, HASTINGS, 
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One of the most interesting sights in Hastings is to go down to 
the beach early in the morning and watch the sale of the fish by 
“Dutch auction,” that is, by the method adopted by the “Cheap 
Jack,” the bids descending instead of going up. These fisher-folk of 
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the old town are a people apart. They appear to be the lineal 
descendants of the original founders, and seem to have mixed very 
little with the people who subsequently settled in their neighbour- 
hood, and formed the larger town. They have ways and habits 
peculiar to themselves, and their speech has in it much that is 
strange, and even uncouth to those not acquainted with them. They 
are a picturesque folk, too, like their town, which has “ bits,” as the 
artist would say, that remind one more of a Dutch or Normandy 
fishing village than of an English sea-side place. It used to be, and, 
indeed, is still, a favourite resort for artists—the quaint, old- 
fashioned houses, the fishing-boats and fisher-folk (there are said to 
be about six hundred families dependent upon the fishing industry 
of the town), the stir and bustle of the beach when the men are 
putting out or coming in, and the general old-world air of the place 
(as seen apart from the throng of visitors), affording them splendid 
and ample material for their brushes. 

Albeit rough and unsophisticated, the Hastings fisherfolk are an 
obliging race, and especially so to strangers who may chance to take 
an interest in them and their trade, and they well repay the time 
spent in their company. A short fishing trip in one of their sturdy 
little boats is a treat for the landsman, if he be sailor enough to stand 
the rough and tumble of it. These boats vary in size, ranging from 
five to thirty five tons burden, some of the largest of them costing 
seven or eight hundred pounds. From fifty to sixty vessels are 
engaged during what is known as the trawling season, which lasts 
from the middle of July to the end of September, and again from 
mid-November to the beginning of April. The mackerel season, 
which is generally regarded as the most profitable, commences early 
in the year and continues to the middle of August. The herring 
fishery, also, is a very important one, fish to the value of several 
hundreds of pounds having been caught off the coast in a single day. 
But the product of the fishing is unequal, and sometimes it is so 


bad that great distress prevails amongst the fisher-folk. 


The Town Council of Hastings has for many years been noted for 
its public spirit, and it would perhaps be hard to find a town of its 
size (the borough numbers upwards of sixty thousand inhabitants) 
which has done more for the general improvement and beautifying 
of its Jocale. Within the past twenty or thirty years it has done 


an immense deal in the way of adding features for the convenience 
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and adornment of the place. In 1872 that beautiful .tructure, the 
Pier, with its Pavilion, was opened. Ten years previously the 
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Albert Memorial, one of the most conspicuous objects in the town, 
had been erected. Some ten years later the Municipal Buildings, 
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replacing the old Town Hall, which had grown too small for the 
requirements of the place, were devoted to the transaction of public 
business, Adjoining them are the town cricket grounds, which 
thus enjoy a most central position. A number of other buildings, 
which have arisen during the same period, might be mentioned as 
showing the energy of the inhabitants, such as the Gaiety Theatre, 
well ventilated, containing the best modern appliances, and capable 
of accommodating upwards of a thousand spectators; the Brassey 
Institute, the gift of Lord Brassey, K.C.B., of Normanhurst, who 
was formerly M.P. for Hastings, an interesting feature of whose 
exterior decoration is a clever reproduction of a part of the famous 
Bayeux Tapestry in Venetian Mosaics, which has been fixed as a 
frieze ; the lifeboat station, occupying the site of the old custom 
house, which was blown down in a gale ; and last, though not least, 
the St. Leonard’s Pier, a friendly competitor, if not a rival to its 
older brother of Hastings. This structure, albeit not yet quite 
finished, will be opened to the public by Lady Brassey before this 
description appears in print. 

Such is a brief, though very inadequate, record of some of the 
work that has been done by the Corporation and the public-spirited 
people of Hastings. The Corporation has an able coadjutor in the 
Borough Association, which is composed of all the most influential 
professional men and tradesmen of the town, with whom also are 
combined such men as Lord Brassey and the member for the 
borough. Each member subscribes what he can towards a fund, 
amounting on an average, perhaps, to about three hundred guineas, 
This sum is expended in making the advantages of the place known 
to the world in general as a health and pleasure resort. Whatever 
can be done in this respect this commendable Society does, and as 
there are amongst its membership not a few men of ideas, the town 
benefits in proportion. Of course, there are old-fashioned and re- 
actionary people in Hastings, and there are naturally some who 
regard the Association as composed of a set of busybodies, who 
would do much better if they did not try to attract people to the 
place. They think the town could do very well without them ; they 
even regard every additional structure of red brick or stucco as a 
fresh eyesore and abomination. It is said that there are—or were 
—some ancient denizens of the old town who look upon the railway 
as an infliction and the building of St. Leonard’s as a gigantic 
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mistake, But these fossilized specimens are gradually being gathered 
to their fathers and their grandfathers and’grandmothers. These, 
no doubt, in their day were regarded as public-spirited people ; for, of 
course, there is public spirit and public spirit. It divides curiously 
at times, and the cleavage is for some 
hard to understand, For instance, the 
town is just now divided on the question 
of a free library; or, we should say, 


perhaps, that it was, for the question 





has now been decided contra. And, 
curiously enough, it was the “ advanced ” 


people, or the Radicals, who were mainly 
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big stupid,” the British public, are made 


Hutt 


in zigzags, now back, now forth, now 


this way, now that, one advance in ten- 





and-a-half moves. The truth was exem- 
plified in this affair of the proposed free 
library. A town’s meeting was held on 
St. Calixtus’s Day to take a vote on 


the question. The decision was, as already 


a stated, strongly adverse. The poor rate- 
9 payers would hear of nothing of the 


kind. But the Mayor incidentally men- 
tioned the matter of a museum, and 
referred to a private one collected by a 
: i very worthy citizen, the Rev. J. W. 
Tottenham. He praised it as a thing of 


yy great value, got together with much in- 
—< telligence. No sooner had he taken his 


—— 
—~-- 


— seat than the collector and possessor, Mr, 
Tottenham, rose and put the question: 

BASTION, WITH PostERN, “ Will you have it?” The Mayor jumped 
HASTINGS CASTLE. at the offer; so did the Town Council 

after him. Thus some of the public-spirited ones asked for a free 
library and they got a museum. Mr. Tottenham’s collection may not 
be all that is wanted as a museum, but it is worth ten thousand 
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pounds, and so forms a valuable nucleus. It remains for the public- 
spirited town to make it exactly what they want; and if the towns- 
folk do not profit by it as much as from a free library, it will be 
their own fault. The collection, it should be said, will be housed in 
the Brassey Institute, which will thus add another educational 
influence to its many others, 

Apropos of the town’s meeting on St. Calixtus’s Day, it is worthy 
of note that, so practical and utilitarian are the good towns-folk, that 
they did not know that they were calling their meeting on the 
anniversary of the battle of Hastings until Professor Freeman, the 
historian of the Norman Conquest, reminded them of the fact in 
a letter. They evidently live in the “living present.” 

The burgesses are just now all for economy, and so they are keep- 
ing a sharp look on and a tight hold over the Town Council. They 
do not mind private individuals or companies spending money in 
improvements, &c , but they require of the Corporation nothing so 
much as that it shall keep its pocket buttoned up. In regard to public 
companies, the town is rather rich in them, and to some extent 
it seems to thrive thereon. In all it numbers about thirty. 
One of its latest, if not the last formed, is the Hastings Lift 
Company, which has driven a tunnel from George Street, close on 
the beaci, to the top of the West Hill, for a lifttramway. This was 
opened about nine months ago, and during that time it has done so 
well that the company has been enabled to declare a dividend in its 
first year’s report and balance sheet, and by means of the tramway 
ready and easy access is obtained to the top of the West Cliff, with its 
fine views and bracing airs, its castle ruins, and its other delights. 
These were previously only for the young and robust, the hill being 
a stiff climb. 

There are also two hydropathic companies in Hastings, and two 
establishments of that ilk. One is of some year’s existence. The 
other, Metcalfe’s Hydropathic Establishment, is of more recent crea- 
tion, having been open only about two years. It is situated in 
Wellington Square, close to the sea, enjoying, therefore, all the 
benefits of the sea air, while it is sheltered from the biting winds of 
winter. One wonders that more of such establishments are not 
scattered through our popular coast towns, to which people resort for 
the water and air cure. The Wellington Square Hydro is so perfect 
a specimen of its kind, and is under the direction of a gentleman of 
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such world-wide fame as a hydropathist, that we obtained permission 
to inspect the establishment. It affords very extensive accommoda- 
tion, and is fitted up for both patients and visitors. As a water- 










IHLASTINGS, 


BATTLE ABBEY, 





cure establishment it is provided with all the most modern appli 
ances ; while the Turkish bath attached to it is without exception 
the most comfortable and the best ventilated that could be found, 
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It is supplied with sea as well as the ordinary fresh water, so that 
the patient or visitor can have a fresh briny bath before breakfast, 
if he be so disposed. 

This and its companion establishment on the old London road do 
for Hastings what has been done for no other watering place. The 
only wonder is that, when nature has done so much for the town 
and neighbourhood to fit them for a resort for invalids and those 
seeking a rest and change from the more inclement skies of the north, 
there are not more such sanatoria in and about the town. On the 
occasion of the recent visit of the Association of Public Sanitary 
Inspectors to Hastings, Dr. A. Scarlyn Wilson read a paper on 
“ The Sanitary Advantages of Hastings,” in which he said that the 
town “ possesses from nature an eminently healthy soil, a mild and 
equable climate, without extremes of temperature, and a pure and 
lively atmosphere, an excellent water supply at hand, and an undulat- 
ing outline of landscape.” Dr. Wilson, in his paper, goes on to say 
“ Hastings thus (from its position) enjoys a complete immunity from 
fog and mist, except the rarely occurring sea fogs which now and 
then envelop the town. These mists, however, do not possess the 
chilling effects of fogs derived from other sources. The prevailing 
winds are from the milder quarters, the west and the south, which 
come to us, facing due south as we do, refreshing, invigorating, and 
yet soothing from the broad expanse of the English Channel, The 
sea on our southern coasts is warmed by absorption of the 
sun’s heat during summer, by the influence of the Gulf Stream, 
and by a current from the Bay of Biscay setting in this 


direction. Thus its temperature is rarely below 40 deg., and it 


5") 
follows that the air passing over it comes to our shores warmed in 
winter, and yet, owing to evaporation, cooled in summer. . . The 
air, coming to us fresh from the sea, is very free from suspended 
matters, bacteria, and dust, while it is rich in ozone, chlorine, 
iodine, and a suflicient moisture to be soothing to the respiratory 
organs.” 

Dr. Wilson’s admirable paper further shows that, from the record 
of sunshine registered here, compared with those published in other 
meteorological stations, Hastings is the sunniest spot in the whole 
country. Comparison is made with Bournemouth, Ventnor (Isle of 
White), and London, the record being in each case largely to the 


advantage of Hastings. As compared with Eastbourne, the town 
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enjoys on an average an annual advantage of about 40 hours of sun- 
shine. The rainfall in what we may justly designate this English Nice 
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is also comparatively low, averaging 30 inches per annum, and this 











amount falls in ‘‘ good honest showers, instead of the long-continued 
fine drizzle found in the western parts of the coast.” The totally 
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sunless days, too, are fewer in number than in other localities. As 
a result of many year’s observation it is found that the mean 
temperature is 50 deg. Dr. Wilson quotes statistics to show that 
while the climate of Hastings is miki in the winter, it is far cooler in 
the summer than it is inland, Lastly, the death-rate shows the 
exceptional salubrity of the place. The death rate from 1881 to 
1890 was 15, while for the last five years it is only 13-5. The death 
rate from zymotic diseases is exceptionally low, not having reached, 
during the last three years, so much as one per 1,000. 

It would surely be difficult to find a town with a better record 
than this ; and when to these natural advantages of salubrity are 
added the care that the Corporation has taken with the drainage, 
the destruction of refuse, the water supply, the provision of parks, 
gardens, and open spaces generally, to say nothing of the three miles 
of esplanade, stretching from the old town to the end of St. Leonard’s, 
it will be admitted that it would not be easy to find a town to com- 
pare with it as an all-the-year-round place of resort. In consequence 
of its climatic advantages Hastings has two seasons, one being during 
the summer and early autumn months, and the other extending from 
the middle or end of October until May. During nearly the whole 
of this time it is possible to enjoy many of the walks, drives, &c., 
with which, as has been said, the vicinity abounds; but, of course, 
such places as Fairlight, Ecclesbourne, Old Roar, Hollington, Battle 
Abbey (the scene of the great fight, when Harold, the last of the 
Saxon Kings, was slain), with Pevensey, &c., can be best enjoyed 
when in their full summer garniture of leaf and flower. But, even 
barring the more distant places of interest, there is sufficient in the 
town itself, or within an easy walk, to interest the winter visitor. 
Not to mention again, the places or objects already referred to, St. 
Clement’s Cayes are worthy of a visit, as is also the old church in whose 


> the writer whose 


graveyard lie the remains of “Old Humphry,’ 
books interested so many of us in our youth, and who spent the last 
years of his life in the vicinity of the town. Nor was he the only 
one whose green old age was prolonged by the genial climate of the 
Vale of Hastings, whose hills and sea cliffs at the same time afford 
the bracing airs so heartily enjoyed by those who have youth and 
vigour, or the tough and hale old age to stand and the courage and 


hardiness to court them. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


HE sensation of the month, in the English world of 
letters, has been Mr. Andrew Lang’s injudicious and 
unfair attack upon what he is pleased to call “ the 


New Humour,” as represented by Mr. Barry Pain’s 
y 





brilliant little book, ‘In a Canadian Canoe.” For some 
occult reason, Mr. Lang fell foul of the young /ittérateur in the desul- 
tory paragraphs headed “At the Sign of the Ship,” which he 
contributed to the October number of Longman’s Magazine. 
Resorting to the well-known device of extracting a few lines here 
and there without regard to the context, and ignoring the graver 
portions of the volume, he poured all the vials of his ridicule upon 
it, and triumphantly exclaimed, “ This nonsense—this gabble—can 
you compare it with the wit and humour of Aristophanes, Rabelais, 
Swift, and ces autres?” Now, in the interest of fair criticism, it is 
desirable to protest against this “ begging the question ” manceuvre. 
Our living humourists do not pretend to enter into competition with 
Aristophanes or Swift, or any of the older masters. Each age, as 
Mr. Lang very well knows, has its own forms and methods of ex- 
pression; and at the close of the nineteenth century we can no more 
adapt ourselves to the forms and methods of the eighteenth, than the 
writers of the eighteenth could assume those of the sixteenth, or sixth, 
or any other century. We may sometimes imitate our forefathers, 
as Thackeray in his “ Harry Esmond” has done, but the imitation 
never deceives. And, besides, if Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Burnard, or Mr. 
Jerome resorted to the measure of Swift or Rabelais, would he not 
be reproached with lack of originality, and reminded that new wine 
cannot be successfully put into old bottles? Further, it is absurd to 
pretend that the work of the greater humourists is always on the 
same high level. There is plenty of “nonsense” in Aristophanes, 
and of “ gabble” in Rabelais ; whilst Swift wrote nonsense designedly, 
and delighted in it. Butler, in his ‘‘ Hudibras,” nods very frequently. 
Perhaps the New Criticism, with its affectations, its flippancies, and 


its intolerable air of superiority, is as inferior to the Old as, in Mr. 
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Lang’s opinion, is the “ New Humour.” At all events, it is less 
generous and more cliqueish. 

To the sober pages of Bishop Wordsworth’s “ Annals of My Life,” 
published by Longman’s, few readers would resort for any signs and 
evidences of the New Humour or the Old; yet the Bishop tells 
several good stories, and himself contributes to our irreverent amuse- 
ment by printing some of his love-verses as addressed to the fortunate 
lady who became Mrs. Wordsworth. One can hardly conceive of a 
Bishop in love any more than of an oyster! At least, one’s imagina- 
tion refuses to go further than Sidney Smith’s, when he affirmed 
that the extreme amatory effort of an episcopal suitor would be to 
whisper—‘“ I'll see you in the vestry after service!” But here, in 
black and white, stare us in the face the sweet stanzas actually 
written by—but no, I forgot, Mr. Wordsworth had not at that time 

assumed the traditional gaiters and apron. He was, however, a 
W arden—a head master—and a head master in love is surely a sight 
for gods and men ! 

But there is a good deal of interesting matter in Bishop Words- 
worth’s elegantly written volume. He has much to say respecting 
some celebrated men. He tells us how, during his Oxford tutorship, 
he included among the young men who read with him Mr. Gladstone, 
Ear] Canning, Cardinal Manning, Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, and 
the Earl of Elgin—that is, a future Prime Minister, a future Indian 
Viceroy, a future Prince of the Church, a future poet and lecturer 
upon poetry, and a future diplomatist and colonial governor. Surely 
no tutor ever before or since had, or has had, such a group of 
ingenious and ingenuous young men! Even at that early date the 
Bishop was deeply impressed by Mr. Gladstone’s genius and force of 
character, and he predicted that his pupil would one day become 
Prime Minister of England. More fortunate than most prophets, he 
has lived to see his prophecy fulfilled. On leaving Oxford, the 
Bishop was appointed second master at Winchester, where he accom- 
plished some considerable reforms; and in 1841, accepted the 


Wardenship of Trinity College, Glenalmond, which had just been 
founded by Mr. Gladstone and the late Mr. Hope Scott, with the 
view of introducing the English public school system into ‘Scotland, 
Last month, he and Mr. Gladstone were present at the function 
which commemorated the College jubilee—each of them bearing the 
burden of fifty years of memories. 
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I have spoken of the ‘‘ Old and New Criticism.” One who combines 
the best characteristics of both, Mr. Theodore Watts, is collecting 
some of his scattered essays on books and their writers, and will 
publish them in one volume early next spring. 

English literature has been provided with a monthly organ, 
through the energy of Dr. Robertson Nicoll (of The Brilish Weekly). 
“ The Bookman,” as it is called, made its first appearance on the 
first of October, and obtained, as it deserved, a ready welcome, It 
contains several features of interest. For example, it ‘gives the 
result of a large West End bookseller’s monthly sales, from which it is 
seen that the six books with the largest sale during September were 
—Lucas Malet’s “ Wages of Sin” ; Rudyard Kipling’s “ Life’s Handi- 
cap” ; Mary Wilkins’s “‘ New England Nun”; Barry Pain’s “ In a 
Canadian Canoe”; G. W. Russell’s “‘ Life of Gladstone” ; and 
Rousseau’s “ Confessions.” By the way, the reviving popularity of the 
last-named work is a curious fact; yet it is not altogether out of 
harmony with the temper of the times. 

An exceedingly readable book—I mean this to be very high 
praise, for what is the use of a book (technical books excepted) if 
it be not readable?-—an exceedingly readable book, distinguished 
by shrewdness of reflection, keenness of observation, touches of 
pathos, and a ripple throughout of urbane humour is Dr. James 
Hedderwick’s “‘ Backward Glances, or Some Personal Recollections.” 
I wish the “ backward glances” of all of us surveyed such pleasant 
tracts of time, and fell upon such notable men and scenes! Dr. 
James Hedderwick, who is well known as a poet of good quality 
and a veteran journalist—he founded, and until recently edited, the 
Glasgow Evening Citizen—has seen much, heard much, and remem- 
bered much; and of what he has seen, heard, and remembered he 
presents us with some attractive samples in the volume just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackwood. The headings of the chapters are in 
themselvesinviting. ‘‘ Edinburgh and Scott,” “ A Literary ‘ Howf,’” 
“The Two Keans,” “Charles Dickens Feasted,” ‘ Cosy Suppers,” 
“Two Bookworms,” “Inheritors of Unfulfilled Renown,” “Thac- 
kerayana,” “A Dream of Arden”—are not these suggestive? Nor 
is the index less likely to whet the appetite, when one comes upon 
such names as those of Robert Chambers, Christopher North, 
Chopin, Lord Cockburn, Charles Dickens, Helen Faucit, John 


Forster, Charles Kean, Samuel Lover, and so on, and so on. It is, 
JJ. 
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of course, impossible within my limits to attempt a detailed account 
of a book which covers so wide a field. But I will borrow an 
anecdote or two from its well stored pages. 

Professor Wilson, at a convivial meeting, spoke of his native 
Paisley as having a population of over “forty-three thousand souls.” 
“ Bodies, you mean,” interjected the poet Campbell, who was present. 
This was a fair hit for the occasion, the good people of Paisley being 
known as “ Paisley bodies” far and wide, in association with the 
formula of “ Edinburgh people” and “ Glasgow folk.” 

Here is a description of a great Irish agitator—in almost every- 
thing the antithesis of the greater Irish agitator who has recently gone 
to his rest :—‘“‘ Daniel O’Connell was a man with a large head and wig, 
and a correspondingly large chest and waistcoat, together with a broad , 
genial, and scintillating countenance. What struck me as the chief 
peculiarity of his style was its variety, He rambled with quick 
facility ‘from grave to gay, from lively to severe.’” [Why does not 
Parliament interfere, and render the repetition of these worn-out 
quotations penal ?] “ Endowed with an extremely rich voice, capable 
of the finest modulation, he would at one moment delight his audience 
with samples of the most laughter-exciting Irish blarney or blunder- 
ing, while the next moment he would have every listener melted, or 
almost melted, into tears. No one, while listening to O'Connell, 
would feel him to be dull or tedious. On this occasion, when he 
resumed his seat after a beautiful peroration, my own impression 
was that he had spoken about twenty or perhaps thirty minutes, 
while, in reality, his address had extended to upwards of an hour.” 

Dr. Norman Macleod was a good anecdotist. “That reminds 
me,” he remarked, on one occasion, in reference to some point which 
had arisen in the course of conversation, “of a dispute which once 
took place between a Churchman anda Dissenter. ‘There can be 
no truth in Dissent,’ said the Churchman, ‘ because Dissenters are 
never once mentioned in the Bible.’ ‘What!’ cried the Dissenter, 
‘did you never read of the sceeders of Lebanon ?’” 


Of Lord Cockburn many men have told many excellent stories. 
Dr. Hedderwick tells one which, as the Scotchman said of Mrs. 
Siddons'’s acting, is ‘‘ nae so bad ” :— 

He was a Scotch judge—and a good judge, too. Having been 
detained in court one day for an unconscionably long time by the 
prosing of a young advocate, he gave vent, on meeting Mr. Alexander 
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Russel, of the Scotsman, in Princes Street, to his not unnatural 
impatience. Russel remarked that the speaker alluded to “was 
certainly inclined to be tedious.” Tedious!” exclaimed the irate 


judge, “he not only exhausts time, but encroaches on eternity.” 


But, as Dr. Hedderwick is encroaching upon my space, I must 
close his entertaining volume with a hearty commendation of it to all 
sensible readers. 

300k lovers should possess themselves of Mr. Pollard’s “ Last 
Words on the History of the Title Page,” if only for the sake of 
luxuriating in its beautiful frontispiece, an admirably executed 
reproduction of the first page of the Mazarin Bible. There are 
also fac-similes of the title-pages of Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” Bacon’s 
“ Miscellanies,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” and an Aldine Horace. 
The letter-press is excellently done, and as full of matter as an 
egg is of meat. The sole objection is the limitation in the number 
issued, which must tend to make the book a costly bibliographical 
rarity, inaccessible to ordinary purchasers. 

The best novels of the month are Hall Caine’s “ Scapegoat” 
(reprinted from the JIilustrated Londun News), Richard Pryce’s 
‘“ Miss Maxwell’s Affections,” Mrs. L. B. Walford’s “ Mischief of 
Monica” (a reprint from Longman’s), “Tim,” by an anonymous 
writer, who is too clever long to remain anonymous ; and “ Godiva 
Durleigh,” a novel for girls (and their mothers), by Sarah Doudney. 

In Mrs. King’s volume, “Dr. Liddon’s Tour in Egypt and 
Palestine in 1886,” will be found much vivid illustration of the 
fine personality of the great Churchman and eloquent preacher, 
whose loss the Church of England still deplores. Dr. Liddon 
seems to have been particularly struck by the evidences he every- 
where saw on the Egyptian monuments that their builders held 
“the real business of this life to be preparation for death.” We 
moderns make it our business to live as if life were a reality and 
death a fiction ! 

It is impossible to conjecture why the editor of the series of 
“ Rulers of India” should have included in it Sir Owen Burne’s 
monograph on “Clyde and Strathnairn,” neither of whom was at any 
time, nor ever pretended to be, nor has Sir Owen Burne presented 


him as, a Ruler of India! For this, however, Sir Owen Burne is 
not responsible. What he has done he has done with sound 
judgment and indisputable authority ; he has shown how Clyde and 
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Strathnairn suppressed the Sepoy Mutiny, and he has narrated the 
history of that startling outbreak from its inception to its termination, 
clearly, concisely, and comprehensively. 

What is Genius? Shall we define it to be the creative force of 
the intellect? Or shall we say with Southey that its three indispens- 
able elements are understanding, feeling, and perseverance ? Perhaps 
this does not help us much ; but we know that it is the supreme and 
essential mental quality which distinguishes a Shakespeare from a 
Shadwell, and a Milton from a Morris. One can hardly accept, 
therefore, Professor Cesare Lombroso’s definition of it in his book, 
“The Man of Genius,” as a degenerative psychosis of the epileptoid 
group, for this definition turns our sanest men into lunatics, and by 
the rule of contraries would convert our lunatics into men of genius. 
We have heard this grotesque paradox propounded to us recently by 
Mr. J. F. Nisbet, who would seem to have derived his unlucky inspira- 
tion from Professor Lombroso ; and we have wisely laughed at it as 
a scientific folly, which facts controvert and expose. The Professor 
tells us that the characteristics of genius are similar to those 
of mental degeneracy; and then enumerates those characteristics as, 
on the moral side, apathy, loss of moral sense, frequent tendencies 
to impulsiveness and doubt, morbid vanity, excessive originality, 
and the like ; and, on the physical side, prominent ears, deficiency of 
beard, irregularity of teeth, excessive asymmetry of face and head, 
left-handedness, stammering, rickets, phthisis, and other ills. Now 
these characteristics are assuredly to be detected in men without 
genius, and therefore they cannot be the special signs of that divine 
gift. Besides, the men of the highest genius, such as Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bacon, Newton, have been notably free from such defects. 
I do not say that any man of genius has been absolutely without 
moral or physical blemish—Demosthenes stammered, Keats was 
consumptive, Bacon took bribes—but their deficiencies were not the 
essential qualities of their genius, and had nothing to do with it. 
However, it is hardly worth while to examine Professor Lombroso’s 
theory seriously. The common sense of mankind rejects, as a glaring 
contradiction, the assumption that the highest development of the 
human intellect assimilates to “‘ true degenerative psychosis.” The 
mere statement involves its confutation. But it may be admitted 
that Professor Lombroso has shown, by his book, that it is possible 
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for a man of considerable scientific attainments to sound the lowest 
depths of folly. 

Archdeacon Farrar protests that his new “historic tale,” 
“ Darkness and Dawn, or Scenes in the Days of Nero,” is not a 
novel; but, at all events, it is fiction, and fiction of the kind to 
which Lockhart, Whyte Melville, and Lord Lytton have accustomed 
us. It presents us with an elaborate imaginative picture of life in 
Imperial Rome, and of the struggles of the teachers of the new 
religion against the influences of Pagandom. Though too artificial, 
it is well done, with plenty of learning, and with that glow of colour 
which the Archdeacon delights in. 


The new edition of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems has just appeared. 


Paper KNIFE. 











THE MONTH. 





By THE EDITOR. 
HE fall of Sir Henry Parkes and his Ministry, over the 
Eight Hours Question, again proves that working- 
class voters are no longer content with the dry bones 


of electoral or administrative reform. A fair share 





of the world’s leisure is labour’s first demand. Sir 
Henry Parkes and the Hon. Bruce Smith, Minister for Public Works, 
are strongly opposed to the Eight Hours movement. A mining bill 
was before the House at Sydney on the 16th, and these Ministers 
proposed that it be referred back to the Committee in order that the 
eight hours provision, which was inserted at the instance of the 
“ Mountain,” should be eliminated. They were beaten by 49 against 
41. Sir Henry Parkes proposes retiring into private life. 


“Two billion bushels of corn” was telegraphed to Europe as a 
result of carefully conservative estimates of the American grain crops. 
The wheat crop of the United States amounts to six hundred million 
bushels ; oats, seven hundred and fifty-eight million bushels ; and 
Indian corn, or maize, to two billion bushels and an odd trifle of 
sixty-five millions, It is equally satisfactory that other advices 
report good results from threshing. Some of the Canadian wheat crops 
have yielded 55 bushels per acre. The rise of wheat was checked by 
this news, and there is now no prospect of bread being phenomenally 
dear this winter. In view of political strife and trade disturbances 
a dear loaf would be a calamity, and might lead to serious and _per- 
manent mischief. 


France has discovered a heroine, and has rewarded her, Mlle. 
Louise de Beaulieu was licensed last month to sell matches on the 
streets. It is an honest occupation and more profitable than the 
one Mile. de Beaulieu has lately been pursuing, that of “ knocking 
up” market people in the small hours of the morning. Louise de 
Beaulieu is now fifty years of age, and still looks the lady of aristo- 
cratic birth and high moral tone. She had the misfortune to lose 
one of her arms in the war of 1870 ; and eight hundred pounds, the 
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bulk of her small fortune, were spent by her in procuring comforts 
for wounded French soldiers in that terrible campaign. Her arm- 
less breast is decorated with the military medal, and with eight other 
medals for saving life upon the battlefield. Mlle. de Beaulieu ought 


to do a good trade with her matches upon the Boulevards. 


A gloriously fine October day enabled Sir John Lubbock to open 
Waterlow Park under the most favourable conditions. The London 
County Council has spentover six thousand pounds upon the munificent 
gift of Sir Sydney Waterlow, with the result that London is now 
surprised by discovering that these 29 acres of shrubberies and lake 
on Highgate Hill, with their fair proportion of tall forest trees, form 
quite incontestably the most beautiful of all our London parks. 
There is not a single piece of level ground therein, says the Parks 
Committee. Nell Gwynne’s house is to be demolished, and Charles 
II.’s debaucheries no longer to be kept in mind by that visible 
evidence and sign. The people have now entered into possession of 


the demesne which royalty had abused and disgraced. 


The political influence of Mr. Parnell’s death has been the most 
discussed subject of the month. Happening just before the election 
took place in North-East Manchester, it caused more Irish votes to be 
cast for the Postmaster-General than would probably have otherwise 
been the case. And the Liberal official organ set up a most unwise 
jubilation over the removal, by death, of the principal cause of 
division in the Irish party. The immediate consequence was to turn 
Mr. Parnell’s burial into a political demonstration. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy and his followers were not permitted to be present and 
speak on that occasion. Death, which might have proved a recon- 
ciler was thus made a divider ; and the rest of the month was spent 
in efforts to found a new independent Irish party that may possibly 
prove more successful than those made by Mr. Parnell during the 
last weeks of his life. 


The dividing line between the parties has been drawn by the 
proposal made at Newcastle anent payment of members. As to the 
cost, £385,000 would give each of 670 members £500 per annum. 
But why should so much be paid? The President and Vice- 
President of the United States, the 325 Representatives, and 74 
Senators only cost £410,800 per annum. That represents the 
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personal cost of legislating for a nation far larger than ours and 
occupying an immensely larger territory. If the purpose of pay- 
ment be to do away with the property qualification imposed by the 
present system a modest rate of payment will be sufficient, some- 
thing that would supply the needs of John Burns and men of his 
class without removing them into a different social sphere. All 
members must be paid alike, and to do this would not cost much 
more than £100,000. We already spend that sum on the Royal 
yachts alone, while the total cost of monarchy in these islands 
exceeds a million. 


The long struggle at Battersea has ended by the capitulation of 
the Liberal Association, which finds itself obliged to accept John 
Burns as the Gladstonian candidate for that division. Burns repre- 
sents a class of men who are eminently independent of leadership. 
He is far more likely to found a new party than to walk obediently 
in Schnadhorstian traces. Of the two hack party whips, it would 
be hard to say whether Burns holds Mr. Arnold Morley or Mr. 
Akers Douglas in the greater abhorrence. Religion was pressed 
into the battle against Burns, why, it is hard to say, since Burns’ 
attitude towards religion is very different from that of Bradlaugh 
and Mr. John Morley. Nevertheless, at least one conventicle has 
been started and kept going in Battersea for the purpose of counter- 
acting the teaching of John Burns. 


Another branch of the same proposal contemplates the payment 
of electoral expenses. In London, at the last general election, these 
expenses varied from 6d. to 1s. 2d. per elector. In English boroughs 
the rate varied from 4d. to 11d., and in counties from 9d. to 1s. 10d. 
The variation in returning officer’s expenses is, indeed, a crying 
scandal, In some instances, polling booths, known to cost about 
£40, have been charged £120 to the candidates. Scotland has a 
bad pre-eminence in this matter, and no one can rise from a study of 
the returning officer's figures without seeing that so long as candi- 
dates have to pay these expenses, so long does a property qualifica- 
tion of the most serious kind exist. It has been said that five men 
out of six may now vote, but only one man out of fifty thousand has 
the necessary pecuniary qualification enabling him to be voted for. 
In this manner, and by these means, the “rich man’s club” is kept 
up at St. Stephen's. 
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Gladstonian members had declared themselves in favour of the 


removal of these remaining property qualifications, and the Govern- 
ment, by the mouth of Mr. Goschen, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has pronounced with equal emphasis against it. Under 
ordinary circumstances, and if there were no other consideration to 
be weighed, it would seem as if the Whigs were in a fair way of 
securing the Labour vote. But there are other considerations of the 
gravest kind; and although the Cabinet has not yet declared itself 
there is a general expectation that something will be attempted, and 
perhaps done, that may check-mate the move made at Newcastle. 
Not upon any mere electoral reform, but upon questions more 
directly affecting their social welfare will working-class voters exercise 
the franchise at the coming Election. Men who ask for a legal 
eight hours’ day, for increased leisure, will not be satistied by the 
** stone ” of payment of members. The party of social reform is the 


one that will sweep the polls at the coming Election. 


George Augustus Sala’s article—‘“ The Levant of To-day ”—gave 
unusual value to a number of the Spectator. Mr. Sala was over the 
same ground eleven years ago, and he now says that the influence of 
the British occupation of Egypt is seen in Syria in many ways, 
notably in the increase of grog-shops. ‘In Nazareth, with a popu- 
lation of 6,500, there was only one drinkshop eleven years ago; now 
there are seventeen. On my former journey I do not remember to 
have seen one native drunk; this time I saw many.” This im- 
portant testimony should put vigour into that most ineffective of 
temperance organisations—the one that concerns itself about native 
races. Christian England has done little for Syria, except by 
backing up the despotism of the Turk, and it is intolerable that the 
characteristic vice of this so-called Christian country should be 
introduced to increase the miseries of the Porte’s Christian subjects 
in the Holy Land. 


The Prince Consort once had a chaplain named Liddell, a scion of 
the Ravensworth family. When T.R.H. the Princes Albert Edward 
and Leopold were at Christ Church, the chaplain had risen to be 
dean. His wife was a greater courtier than himself, and of late 
years, when our royal baccarat player has revisited the University, 
the dean’s carriage has always been in waiting for him, and the 
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dean’s lady has asked all the clever, pretty girls she knew to the 


deanery to meet the Prince. 


Undergraduate wit was not slow to saterize the grand manner of 
Dean Liddell :— 


“T am the Dean of Christ Church, sir ; 
This is my wife—pray look at her. 

She is the Broad, I am the High, 

We are the University.” 


Scott, afterwards principal of Balliol and dean of Rochester, helped 
Liddell to compile a Greek dictionary. He was a Shrewsbury boy, 
and another Salop lad sang at a school concert :— 


‘The ‘ Dictionary’ should be called 
Scott and Liddell—not Liddell and Scott, 
For Scott wrote the ‘ Dictionary,’ and Liddell did not.” 


In spite of this, Dean Liddell was fairly popular with the men of 
the ‘‘ House.” Most of them breakfasted with him once or twice 


during their undergraduate career. 


The story of the girl child at Ryarsh who strayed into the orchard 
of a man named Goodale and picked up and eat one or two damsons, 
has received a new development at the hands of the Bench at 
Malling. Goodale tied the little girl toa tree and set his dog on 
her, leaving the brute to frighten and attack her for the space of 
half-an-hour, When the Malling J.P.’s had this case before them 
for the first time they took into consideration the offence to 
property and the damage done to Goodale’s estate by the consump- 
tion of the damsons. For Goodale’s offence against the child they 
adjudged a fine of £5 to be “just and fair.” The Press and the 
public naturally remonstrated, and the Home Secretary pointed out to 
the Malling magistrates the insufficiency of their sentence. So they 
called up Goodale once again—and bound him over to keep the 
peace for six months. 


In striking contrast to the leniency shewn by English magistrates 
towards offenders against the person, is the draconian severity with 
which our laws punish fraudulent postmen. Five of these poorly- 
paid servants of the State were brought up at the Old Bailey on the 
19th ult., charged with having, as a first offence, stolen articles en- 
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trusted to their custody by the Post Office. Two of them were 
sentenced to three years’ penal servitude, and three others to hard 
labour for nine, twelve, and fifteen months respectively. These 
sentences are about double what a thief, who was not also a post- 
man, would get. If the Post Office thinks by this severity to increase 
the security of the service, it is to be commiserated upon the failure 
of its efforts. No private concern is so plagued by dishonest em- 
ployees as is the national institution presided over by Sir James 
Fergusson and Sir Arthur Blackwood, And why? Simply because 


no private firm pays such bad wages. 


Our contemporary, Church Bells, has come off second best in its 
encounter with Dean Hole. It reprimanded the Dean for having, in 
his speech at the Rhyl Congress, provoked the laughter of working | 
men. So the Dean has had to drop his Church Bells, and, in a note to 
the publisher, be requests that functionary to bestow the future | 
numbers for which he has already subscribed “upon some more . 
dismal member of the community; who does not believe that ‘a | 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine’ and who likes church bells 
always to be tolled and never used for chimes,” Deun Hole’s wit is 


equalled by his sagacity and the tenderness of his heart. He has 


done loyal service to his Church, and it is greatly to her detriment 
that his preferment has not been more rapid. Dismal members of 
the community have climbed to the top of the ecclesiastical tree, 
while this popular and cheery patriarch, who would grace any 


bishopric, remains a country dean. 


Captain Shaw has received from the County Council of London 
the reward to which his years of service and great ability and de- 
votedness fully entitle him. He gets the maximum pension, nearly 
£1,000 annually, “in consideration of the long and efficient service of 
30 years.” Captain Shaw still looks hale and strong, and is men- 
tioned as the prospective candidate for Southwark in the Conserva 
tive interest. The Fire Brigade Committee are wise in overlooking 
the little misunderstanding which had influenced some of the Captain’s 
recent sayings and doings, as well as all party feeling, and in deal. 
ing thus magnanimously with a public servant whose service has been 


far greater than can be put down in figures or measured in words, 





For a generation past, Captain Shaw has been “ fighting the flames ” 
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in London. His name is a household word throughout the world, 
and a credit to his country. 


The New Paris Labour Exchange at the Place de la République 
has cost five million and ten thousand francs. It contains a hundred 
and fifty offices, and will be opened in December. The old exchange, 
or Bourse du Travail, of the Rue Jean-Jacques-Rousseau, obtained 
situations last year for about 300,000 persons. It was founded by 
the Paris Town Council in 1887, and the Council also added a grant of 
£800 a year for repairs. The work of the exchange has been done 
by an executive Labour Board of twenty-one members, selected by 
the delegates of the different syndical chambers, of which there are 
now 200. To belong to a syndicate (or trades union) a Parisian 
must be 21 years of age, and pay a subscription of 12 francs a year. 
Only unionists can use the Labour Exchange. 


Tommy Atkins is a gentleman in whom the country takes spas- 
modic fits of interest. He is weighed and measured, and a note is 
taken of the number of times he goes to the infirmary. It results 
from the record of these inquiries that Tommy Atkins is shrinking, 
falling away, becoming every decade more of a ghost and less of a 
man, Of 194,087 British soldiers, last year, 4,807 died, or were dis- 
charged invalided in time of peace. As each man costs the State 
£120, that means a loss of over half a-million. Ten thousand, or six 
per cent. of the number of effectives, were also in the hospitals sick, 
and they also must represent an annual loss of more than a million. 
It is remarkable that on the continent a reverse process is going on. 
Instead of complaints being heard of the decline in military 
physique, French and Germans are jubilant at the improvement of 
the general population in stature and health, which they say is due 
to compulsory and universal military training. 


et WOrs. 














PAINLESS DENTISTEY. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


WITHOUT PLATES. By a combination of two of his latest inventions, 


MR: J. SHIPLEY SLIPPER, R.DS.. Surgeon=Dentist, 


Is enabled to Fit Artificial Teeth Painle sly, without extracting loose teeth or stumps. 
These teeth are life-like in appearance, and can be adjusted, without any injurious 


wires, from 3s. 6d. per tooth, and from 20s. a complete set (guaranteed). 
All Cases Guaranteed. 


whilst waiting at a trifling cost. 


Repairs 


NEW AND IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL, 
The Editor of Bahu, the Mother’s Magazine, says :—CuILprEN’s Teern.—aAt the first sign of decay 
or irregularity in the growth of teeth, a good dentist should be consulted, and as a dentist for 


children as well as for adults, Mr. J. Shipley Slipper, R.D.S., of 37, 


High Holborn, may be warmly 


recommended, as he is so gentle and pleasing in his ways, and has at hand all the latest im- 


provements in mechanism for sparing pain and saving time. 


It is also a comfort to know that he 


is very moderate in his charges.— hab», October, 1890. 


Consultation and every information Free Daly, from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m., 


Saturdays till 3 p.m., 


37, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


(FACING CHANCERY LANE.) 


English and American Dentistry. 


—New Pamphlet by J. Shipley Slipper. 


Just published. 


Forwarded Post Free to our readers on application. 





CARPETS 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & GO 


LIMITED 


BEDSTEADS 
Bi DSTEADS 


10,000 in Stock 10,000 in Stock 
of Foreign TOTTENH AM COURT ROAD from 9s. 9d. 
Importation. to 60 Guineas. 


LONDON 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. 


MAPLE & CO. CARPETS. 
MAPLE & CO. NEW DESIGNS. 
BRUSSELS CARPETS.—MAPLE & CO., 


have always in Stock Brussels Carpets 
made ro stand the test of daily use, both as 
regards texture and colourings. In fact, their 
carpets for hard street-like wear have become 
almost proverbial. 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—MAPLE & CO.’S No. 4 quality 
is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suitable 
for rooms where there is constant tread, and 
woven with regard to durability rather than 
elaboration of design. A Carpet of this grade, 
with border, 9ft. by 9ft., can be had for 40s. 


ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—The ‘‘Maple” Brand Bru-sels 
Carpet is a special extra quality, made of 
selected yarns, and in all the new desig gns and 
colourings, including some most wonderfal 
replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- 
tion in use. 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR. —Saxony Carpets are stron; gly 
recommended, alike for their richness of effe 
elegance of design, and wear-resisting qualiiies. 
Messrs. Maple & Co. laid some miles of 
this fabric in the Hotel Métropdéle, the First 
Avenue, and the Great Eastern Hotels, where it 
can always be seen by Visitors. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to inepect the LARGEST 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the 
WORLD. Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Our- 
tains, &c, all ready for immediate shipment, 
Having large space, all goods are packed on the 
premises by experienced packers ; very essential 
when goods are for exportation to ensure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. 
Oatalogues Free 
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MAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 
MAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 


APERHANGINGS.—MAPLE & CO., are 
now showing the NEW PRODUCTIONS. 
Many of the Patterns are simply charming, 
while some, at even 1s. 6d, per piece, are so 
cleverly designed as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from woven fabrics. Very pretty Papers 
for smaller rooms at from 6d. per piece of 
12 yards. Samples per Parcel Post. 


JAPANESE PAPERS. 10,000 
Pi 
J APANESE PAPERS. in Stock. 
APANESE PAPERS. 
In original native designs; also repro- 


ductions of the English and Continental schools, 
as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. 
These Papers are remarkable alike for their full 
low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 
affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much 
appreciated for wall hangings and other decora- 
tive purposes, 


APANESE PAPERS have a distinct sanitary 

value, as their firm lacquered surface does 

not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they 

can be easily dusted or cleaned, and will retain 

their beauty long after other papers have had to 
be replaced. 


[PORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 
MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE 
PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, so 
that they are able to offer them at much lower 
prices than usual. Maple & Co.’s, Ltd., variety, 
too, is by far the largest in the kingdom, and 
inte nding purchasers should see the collection, 
or write for patterns.—MAPLE & CO,, Ltd., 
Tottenham Court Road, London, Paris, and 












“fh WOMAN'S CROWNING GLORY I$ HER HAIR” 


KOKOs« HAIR 




















TRADE MARK 
RECISTERED 














ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES. 


KOKO FOR THE HAIR is a tonic ciean-ing. invigorating preparation, causes 
the hair to grow Jvxuratly keeps it soft and pliant, imparts to it the lustre and 
freshness of vouth eradicates dandriff, prevents har srom sallin:, is tre most cleanly of 
all hair preparations, and is per/ec/ harmiess. 








THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS ON FILE. 





Sold by Druggists, Chemists, Hairdressers &., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle 
ot 6 oz. anu 12 oz. 
If you have trouble to procure it, send Vostu Order for 2°, 6d. or 4s, 6d. to KOKO-MARICOPAS 
Co., 9, Prince Teck Buildings, Earl’s Court, London, and ree ve a Bote, under cover, Free by 
Parcel Post, or call at 233, Regent Street, anu see tue wo deifus heir on exhiation, 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF “ TIVSLEY’S MAGAZINE,” 


Any reader 


e j * ‘-rwarding this 
vupon and P.O, 

rla 0 @ or ™ jor Two Shillings 
and Five Stamps 


to pay postage, 
package, &c., will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, pre-paid, One regular 
12 cz. Bottie of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4s. 6d., provided it is ord«red not later 
than ten days from date of this Coupon We make the offer sol: ly for trial, knowing it creates a 
demand when once used ; and this large bottle gives it a tair trial. We find it better to thus prac- 
tically give away one bottle to make a customer than to s,end large amounts in advertising. Any 
person into whose hands this offer comes may avail themselves of it. 
aie You can order at once on receipt 
of this Coupon. Address all 
orders, with Coupon. to 


KOKO-MARICOPAS CO. 


9, Prince Teck Buildings, 
Earl’s Court, London. 
Orders may be sent withthis 
yw after the expiration 
of date providing we are 
then issuing these Trial Bot- 
tle Coupons, and if weare not 
the money will be returned. 
This Coupon will be received 
at Earl’s Court, or 233, Regent 
Street, W., and 2s. only will 
be required when so presented. 


















































WOMAN. 


WEEKLY. ONE PENNY. 


SERS DRED ASSAD DADA DD DDD 
THE 


Best and Cheapest All-round Newspaper for Women. 
WOMAN gives 


All the latest Society and general news. 

Special short, crisp articles on subjects of interest to women. 

Hints on dress, preservation of health and beauty, domestic manage- 
ment, investments, bread-winning, amusements, and travel. 

Cuttings from the best American and Continental Journals. 


Original and smart criticisms of men and women, pictures, books, 
plays, and music. Answers to correspondents. 


Lonpon : 26, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NOW READY. 
THIRD EDITION (in Book F'orm). 


64 Pages, Crown 8vo. 


“MARGARET”: 


A STORY OF COUNTRY LIF'R. 
IN 15 CHAPTERS, BY DOROTHY. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 
TWOPENCE. POST FREE, 24d. 


LONDON: FOULSHAM & Co, 4, Pilgrim Street, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Bay, for January, 1891 :—‘‘ The story is very interesting, and suitable for young girls’ reading. 
It is beautifully illustrated with engravings.” 

FINANCIAL Truru, January 24th, 1891 :—‘‘ The author has shown qualities of no common order 
as a character delineator in higher parts. The hopes and fears, desires and aspirations of human 
nature, especially in the domestic aspect, are pourtrayed in word-painting of such freshness and 
simplicity as to sustain unbounded interest from every angle of vision.” 

The Editor of the Sovrn AMERICAN JouRNAL writes :—‘‘ The story of ‘ Margaret’ is quiet, domestic, 
and admirable in sentiment. The interest is, throughout, well sustained, and the development of 
character is not only natural, but sutficiently and artistically defined.” 

LiverPooL Courter, December 23rd, 1590:—‘*The story is full of stirring incident, suggesting 
that some country life is not so uneventful as might be imagined.” 


Che Australian Crading orld, 
WEEKLY (saTurRDAY) PRICE TWOPENCE, 
A Trading and Financial Newspaper for all connected with or interested in 
Australian matters. 
Latest MAIL NEWS from NEW SOUTH W\LES, VICTORIA, 
QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND. 





Subscription, 10s. per annum (including postage), to be sent to the Manager 

of The Australian Trading World, 105 and 106, Palmerston Buildings, E.C, 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 

The Manager of The Australian T'radiny World, who has for many years been 
a large buyer of all classes of commodities for the Australian Markets, notifies 
British readers that he has opened an Agency at this otfice for the purchase of 
goods at wholesale prices. Commissions undertaken from the value of 5s. 
upwards. ‘Trade lists, catalogues. and samples obtained and sent on receipt of 
a remittance to cover cost, and any balance will be returned. Inqvirers must 
send an addressed stamped envelope for reply. No inquiry fee is charged. 








GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY, 








Seaside, and Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk. 





FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY Tickets are 
issued from London as under :— 

















Liverpool Street or St. Fortnightly. Friday to Tuesday. 
- Pancras to— 1st 2nd 3rd Ist 2nd 8rd 
Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. 
ST etwaryrary tier are A 
Hunstanton... si || 250/18 0)1301150]120|] 96 
Lowestoft cas a || 27 6| 200] 1501200] 150/100 
Yarmouth ini an ..|| 276 | 200]150]200] 150/100 
Cromer Ce ‘an || 276) 200/]150]200/ 150/100 
Liverpool Street to— 
Walton-on-the-Naze, Clacton 
on-Sea, or Frinton +1 176/110) 1007126| 89| 76 
Harwich or Dovercourt ./| 176)110]/100]}126|] 89] 76 
Felixstowe... we (| 176)110/100]126|] 89] 76 
Aldeburgh iis ian ..|| 2501]156)13017150/ 110 96 
Southwold aie oat ...|| 2761176) 150]200)]116)] 100 
Southend-on-Sea, Burnham- 
on-Crouch ... pha if 70! 560] 44] 60) 46] 36 

















Fortnightly Tickets are issued daily by any train, and are available for return by any train on 
any day within 15 days, including days of issue and return. 

Friday to Tuesday Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday by any train, and are 
available for return by any train on the day of issue or on any day up to and including the 
following Tuesday. 





Fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesdav Tickets to the above Stations are also 
issued from Great Eastern Stations within 12 miles of London (except Stations on the Blackwall 
Line) at the same Fares as from Liverpool Street. Passengers are allowed to travel to and from 
Liverpool Street to join or leave the Fast Seaside Trains; also to and from Stratford to join or 
leave the Trains booked to call at that Station. They are also issued from New Cross (L. 
B. and 8. C.) and all Stations on the East London Line, at the same fares as from Liverpool 
Street. 


These Tickets are available to or from additional Stations as follows :—Hunstanton Tickets at 
Heacham ; Lowestoft Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Carlton Colville, Oulton Broad, Yarmouth, 
Cromer; Yarmouth Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Acle, Lowestoft, Cromer; Cromer Tickets at 
Wroxham, North Walsham, Gunton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft ; Walton-on-the-Naze Tickets at Frin- 
ton, Clacton, Harwich, Dovercourt ; Clacton-on-Sea Tickets at Frinton, Walton, Harwich, Dover- 
court ; Harwich Tickets at Dovercourt, Parkeston, Frinton, Clacton, Walton, Felixstowe; Felix- 
stowe Tickets at Trimley, Harwich ; Aldeburgh Tickets at Leiston ; Southwold Tickets at Darsham ; 
Southend-on-Sea Tickets at Prittlewell; Burnham on-Croncl. Tickets at Southminst-r. Passengers 
must pay the ordinary local single Fares when travelling from one Station to the other. 

Extension of Tickets.— Passengers holding Friday to Tuesday Tickets, and wishing to stay for 
a Fortnight or a shorter period, may do so by paying the difference between the Friday to Tuesday 
and Fortnightly Fares. Application for Extension of Tickets must be made at a Station at which 
the return half of the Ticket is available. 

The Tickets are not transferable, and, with the exceptions specified above, will not be available 
at any but the Stations named upon them. 

Extra Journey Return Tickets at Reduced Fares are issued at the above Stations, 
except Southend-on-Sea-and Burnham-on-Crouch, to the Station from which the Tickets were 
issned, to holders of not less than two Fortnightly ‘Tickets. The Extra Journey Tickets will 
be available for return until the date of expiry of the Tickets in respect of which they are issued. 


WILLIAM BIRT, General Manager. 











Liverpool Street Station, Novenber, 1891. 
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PETER ROBINSON. 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 





The House of Peter Robinson was founded in 1833 at 103 (now 216), Oxford 

Street. Large New Premises have been recently opened, andSthe Establishment 

at the present time consists of over seventy Shops fand Showrooms ‘in {Oxford 
Street, Regent Street, and the adjacent thcroughfares. 


Drapery Merchandise 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


HIGH-CLASS FASHIONABLE GOODS AT MODERATE COST. 
i aie 











Patterns and Fashion=Books Free. 





PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 














SUN LIFE. 


OFFICE 
‘FOR -ASSURANCES 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


“Apply for NeW Pros Progpectsn at-the Chief. | 
Office, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS,” Gen... Mita. 
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Absolutely Pure tteretreBest 


The Narnae CADBURY on any packet of Cocoa or Chocolate, is a guarantee 
of purity.”—MepicaL ANNUAL, 





BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS (HE LONGEST HISTORY AND HIGHEST REPUTATION: 


NOTE.—First Introduced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
BxOWN & ng SON in 1856. Not till some time after- 
any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 


wards was an 
nove has now an egual claim to the public confidence. 


OAKEY'S 


WELLINGTON 


KNIFE POLISH. a 


THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE PREPARATION. 
Prepared expressly for all the 


PATENT KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINES, RUBBER AND BUFF 
LEATHER KNIFE BOARDS. 

Knives constantly cleaned with it have a brilliant polish, equal to new Cutlery, and are not 

wnjure 1 as they are when common imitations of OAKEY’s Knife Polish or when Bath Brick is 


used, 
Sold in Canisters, id., 2d., 3d., 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Wellington Mills, Westminster Bridge Road, 5B. 








